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DEDICATOEY 



This book îs respectfully dedicated to the masters, 
managers, and workmen of the collieries of England 
and Wales, with the hope that a stronger bond of 
union may exist between employers and employed; 
and with an earnest désire that the men who each day 
of their lives descend the dark abyss, not knowing that 
they shall ever return to the light of day, may havc the 
gympathy and prayers of Christian men. 

It should be said that the principal characters 
pourtrayed are not fictitious, but men and women 
with whom the writer had intimate acquaintance. 

The incidents given are fresh in the memory of 
persons living in the locality. The bravery of many 
of the colliers is not overdrawn, or the recklessness of 
others exaggerated. 

With the hope that the same kindly feeling that met 
^he Lancûsters and their Friends may be given to Coals and 
CollierSy I venture to place it beforc the public. 

Sarah Jane Fitzgerald, 
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' Odb impolie from a Temal wood 
Mftj teach yoQ mois ot mon, 
01 moral evil and of good, 
TbaD oll the sages can. 

Enough ol acîence and of Bii I 

CIoBB up thoBO bairen leares ; 
Corne fotth ! And bring with y oa a heait 

That watches and lecBiveg ! ' — Wobdswobte. 

' A WHOIE fortnight did you aay, Harry î Are you 
A. sure that you hâve rtot fallen aaleep in the office 
and dreamed ît î ' 

Thèse questions were put by pretty little Mrs. 
Osbonm to her htisband, Mr. Harry Osbourn, one 
summer's evening, on hia return from business, as 
she etood, with fiushed, happy face, holding the 
hat and gloves she had just taken from hia hands. 

Puahing her gentl^ before him into the neat little 
paxlour idiere his ahppers were laid in front of the 
easy-chair, he answered : 

' Tes, a whole fortnight ! And although, aa -^wv 
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snggest, I migkt hâve fallen asleep and dreamed it, 
yet I did noV 

* Tell me about it, then, Hany, while I fiU the 
tea-pot ; tell me every bit, from the beginning, — 
what Mr. Cardross said to you, and what you said 
to him. I am almost afraid it is too good to be 
true/ 

Hany Osboum laughed, and said : 

* WeU, now, when Mr. Cardross was leaving the 
office this aftemoon, he tumed into my room and 
said, "Osbourn, I am not quite up to the mark, 
although I am not ill. My -^e thinks a few weeks' 
holiday wiU be of advantage to me ; so we hâve 
decided to take a look at the Paris Exhibition, and 
then consider what we shall do for another week or 
two." 

* I of course said rest would do him good, and 
nrged him to take the holiday soon. To this he 
replied : " While I am away, you will hâve the sole 
charge, Osboum, and be rather closely tied to the 
offices. Suppose you fortify yourself for it by a 
fortnight's run somewhere, and take that bonny 
little wife of yours with you. First, accept this for 
raîlway expenses." And to convince you that I 
was then, and am now, wide awake, look hère 1 ' 
and he put in her hands the crisp bank-note which 
his kind-hearted employer had that aftemoon 

Elaced on his desk when he bade him take his 
oliday. 

' So hurrah for the green fields, the bright hedge- 
rows, and the daisies and buttercups,to say nothing 
of birds and bées and butterflies, of which you 
speak so often, Pansy. But,' he added with soft- 
ened, gratefiil tkce, 'is not Mr. Cardross a noble 
fellow and a good master ? ' 
*Yes, indeed he is!' said the equally grateful 
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wife ; and taking her husband*s face between both 
hands, ' and is not my hnsband a noble fellow and 
a good servant, respected and valued, as is évident ? 
A good servant makes a good master/ she said, 
proudiy. Then, drawing her own chair close to her 
husband's, she said eagerly, ' Where are we to go, 
Harry, and when ?' 

* Hâve you no choice yourself, Pansy ? Think.' 
*If I may choose, Harry, I should say North 

Wales. You promised me once, before we were 
married, that you would take me some time to see 
your mother's relatives, who live there. Would not 
this be a good opportunity ? ' 

* I am pleased that your choice lies there, dear ; 
for in addition to its being the birthplace and also 
the burying-place of my mother, aD my relatives, 
that ever I knew, live in the Llanroth valley. My 
good uncle Cadwallador begged that I would take 
you to see them, if you remember, when he' came to 
our wedding, and that is now full six months ago. 
Why, what old folks we must be growing ! You 
really would like that, Pansy ? ' 

' Indeed I should ! I hâve heard so much of the 
Welsh hills and vales, and the strange costumes of 
se me of the people. I think, apart from thepleasure 
of once more meeting Mr. and Mrs. CadwaUador, I 
should prefer North Wales to any place just 
now.' 

*Be it so, then, dear: you will make yourself 
acquainted with a phase of life of which, with your 
city bringing up, you can hâve formed no idea. I 
thmk you know it is a coal district ? ' 

* Yes, you told me so one moming, when I said I 
wished coals were cheaper/ 

' ï remember, Pansy; and my impression is that 
when you see how coals are got, and the péril there 
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is to the colliers in getting them, you will never 
complain of their being dear any more/ 

' You like me to be carefal, Harry. That is ail I 
mean when I wish coals were cheaper. Of course I 
shall understand more about things when I hâve 
been amongst them. But the colliers are very bad 
men, are they not ? Rude and rough 1 But I 
suppose I shaU be ail right with you/ 

As Pansy, who had been born and brought up in 
London, had but a vague idea of what a coal-mine 
was, she readily consented to go anywhere, provided 
always her husband was with her. 

' How soon can you go, Pansy ? You can be 
ready in two days, I suppose ? ' he asked. 

' O yes. I will see about everything to-morrow.' 

' That is well. I shall write to my aunt to-night, 
and tell her to expect us on Thursday. We need 
not wait for a reply. Now/ he continued, as he 
took a Èradshaw from his pocket, * this is the route. 
We reach Liverpool about noon, where we can, if 
you like, remain two hours. That will be as long 
as you will care to remain in a place of shops, as 
you hâve lived so long in London. We will drive 
to the Pier, and cross the Mersey by the ferry-boat 
to Birkenhead, book from there to Ch ester, where 
we change for another hne. Then we shall hâve a 
pretty long run past stations with queer names, and 
at the last station Mr. Cadwallador will meet us, 
and we shall hâve a ten miles' drive through a most 
lovely country.' 

Thursday moming sees our travellers on their 
way. Like sensible young folk, they had deter- 
mined to make the very most of their holiday. The 

day is fine, and the run from to Liverpool 

very pleasant. There, the river, with its ships, the 
large docks, and the busy men and women, carry 
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Fansy'sinmd away to London, recaHiag'Bteam-boat 
rides ou the Thames, excursions froni Ikindcm tio 
t&mpton Court Palace, and ail the p^eaflurœfio waU 
Icnovn to Xoadoners. Tbe yoimg wife Temembem, 

too, that there la reating beneath the turf in one of 
the cemeteries of the great city, one who would 
hâve rejoiced, had she lived, to see her child's pré- 
sent happineas. 

Harry guesses where his wîfe's thoughta mn, and 
wiE not distiirb her rêverie, but aUowa her to dream 
ou uutil the traiu dra'ws near to the aucieut city of 
Chester. 





CHAPTER II. 

A BRIEF GLAKCE AT CHESTER. 

' It mkj be oonHideicd u th« mother ot Lirerpool ; for Ht a tidM 
irhsn Dotbing wu jet tnown of Liveipool commente on tbe Merser, 
the tune ot Cheater and her trade on the Dsb was widel; apread in. 
Oermanj, Spain, uid Fnuoe.' — EOol. 

' "pOUSE up, Pansy,' Harry cried cheerfuHy; 'we 
jX are close to one of the quaintest old cities in 
England. I know of iio place so full of interest as 
"Rare Old Chester.'" 

' You know it, then, Harry î ' she asks. 

' Veiy well indeed. I will call a eab, and we will 
drive through the principal streets. After you hâve 
seen the " Rows," and the carvings on the fronts of 
the old houses, the " God's Providence " house, and 
the " Old Palace," and had one brief glance at the 
Cathedral, the sight of which alone is well wortt a 
long journey, we will go ou the city walls,' 

' Can this be done, Harry, in the time î ' 

' Yea ; we hâve three hours, nearly ; we are not 
expected at Llanroth until about seven o'clock.' 

Ail this is done, and in due time Harry Oaboum 
aud bis wife found themselves on Chester walls. 

' What a curions and interesting old place ! Why, 
thèse walls are in some places eut out of the solid 
rock, Harry.' 

' Yes ; and you are right when you eay it is a 
curions old place. It bas itfi hietoiy, like ail other 
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old places, and as a matter of course bas had its 
changes. It seems strange to think that, long before 
thèse solid walls were eut, this and ail the surround- 
ing country, where we see the homes of cultivated 
and educated men and women, was covered with 
forest trees, brake and wildemess, the haunt of 
foxes and wolves.' 

*The Druids would meet hère, too, I should 
imagine/ said Mrs. Osboum. 

' Yes/ said he ; ' and step over a few hundred 
years to the time when the Romans came and made 
themselves a station hère. Thèse walls and thèse 
very street-s were eut by the Romans, as you hâve 
seen, from the solid rock. They were capital road- 
cutters, certainly. Hère, too, hâve been battles 
fought between the Britons and Romans, then 
between the Saxons and Danes, not to mention 
the times when jealousies and contentions arose 
among the Britons themselves and their petty 
princes. There has been plenty of bloodshed both 
within and without thèse waÙs. Let us go on a. 
few yards. Hère is a sort of tower where King 
Charles stood when his army was defeated by 
Cromwell at Rowton Moor. How would he feel, 
as he saw his soldiers driven back, break rank, lose 
heart, and fly before the stout Roundheads ! ' 

' Is Rowton Moor so near,' asked Tansy, ' that 
Charles could see the defeat ? * 

* Yes ; he would be able from where we now stand 
to see which way the battle went. But let us walk 
forward a little ; you will hâve a good view of the 
river. Our cab will be at the foot of the next set 
ofsteps.' 

The Dee, clear and sparkling, is seen to wind its 
serpentine course round the Roodeye, past the 
Castle, and under the beautiful suspension bridge. 
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* TMs, then,' said Pansy, 



" FaJr Deva'a Sbream." 
It ifl worthy of aJI 
that poet can aay. It 
13 beautifuL Wliere 
does it rise, I won- 
derî' 

' In Merionethahire. 
It is very small at 
first, but as it goes on, 
ib receives from small 
tnbutaries, water that 
makea ifcs stream pret- 
ty Btrong, imtU it 
reacbes Bala Lake. I 
* am told that it rushes 
through the middle of 
that pièce of water, 
and afterwards passes 
through some of the 
finest seeneryof North 
Wales' 

Do you remember 
the story of Edgar 
being rowed on the 
Dee by the subject kings t My old History of 
England aays he was rowed from his palace in 
Ghester to tne monastery of St. John, and tben back 
to his palace. Where was the monaateryî And 
where the palace ï ' 

' I do not know, dear, where they were situated, 
but, like many other places, they must hâve 
faUen into decay. When is it said to hâve 
occurred î ' 

' About the middle of the tenth century, I tbink ; 
so it is very likely that aU that could remind us of 
such an erenb is the river îtself. As soon aswego 
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home «gain, Harry, we mu&t read ail we can about 
this fine old place.' 

' I shall be pleased to do bo, Pansy. We shaJl 
find that thi8 city bas given some grand and worthy 
names to the world. Earls of Chester, Red Cross 
Knighfc, and saintly Abbot. We ahall find that 
lordly men and high-born dames kept festive hall, 
hunted, hawked, and drew the bow on their own 
broad acres. We shall see, too, that Chester is stiU 
proud of the names of Dutton, Eatou, Stanley, and 
others well and honourably known to our country. 
But we bave lingered almost too long, now we hâve 
only just time to drive to the train.' 

In a very short time our holiday-takers are on 
their way to the bospitable home of Harry's uitcle, 
Mr. Cadwallador. 

The railway îb laid through a fertile and well- 
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wooded country, where stately oaks and spreading 
chestnut-trees wave their branches in the soft breeze. 
Glimpses of rare loveliness are eaught as they fly ail 
too swiftly through the euttings or along the em- 
bankments. 

Soon indications of the pursuits of the Uanroth 
people are to be seen. Thick volumes of smoke 
ascend from tall chimneys. Black beams are seen 
snrmounted by large wheels, and on the railway 
sidings are scores of coal-wagons, some fuU, but 
more empty, which hâve been retumed from some 
town or other, to be in their tum filled with the 
minerai which is the wealth of the district. 

Strange and uncouth sights and sounds greet 
them. Odd-looking meu, speaking in a iongue 
which sounds barbarous to Pansy, are busy every- 
where. Before she can say one-half of what she 
would, the train runs into the station, where the 
first thing they see is the comely face of Mrs. Cad- 
wallador. 

Giving one hand to her nephew, she kissed Pansy 
heartily, saying, * Corne, my dears ; your uncle is 
outside the station with the wagonette. The horse 
does not like the noise of the trains.' 

A hearty welcome is given to both the young 
people, and in a veiy few minutes they are çom- 
fortably seated, and chatting as the strong horse toils 
up the rather steep hill that séparâtes the station 
from the Valley of Llanroth, on one side of which 
is situated the home of Mr. and Mrs. Cadwallador, 
whose Windows command a view of hill and dale, 
meadpw land and brawling river. Beautifol indeed 
it is for situation, even among the ma^ny beautiful 
homesteads in the Llanroth valley. 

* And now,' said their kind hostess, * you must 
not feel strange, but make yourselves at home. Do 
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just what you like best. You aee, Pauay, God did 
not thiiik fit to send any children to our home ; 
and I may not perhaps know what young folks like. 
So now if you will please youraelves you will 
please ua.' 

Good Mrs. Cadwallador! She aJwaya underrated 
herself. She had no idea how much lier young 
&îends vaJued her counsel and loved her sodety. 





CHAPTEK III. 

THE COLLIERT. 

' A migh^ man te ho, 
With Iftrge and dnewj huidi ; 

And the moEclES ot hU brawnj ■im* 
Ars Lard aa iron banda.'— Lomopbllow. 

THE warm summer sun had shed its bright beams 
into Pansy's hed-room before she awoke irom 
her first sleep. The moment ahe did so, however, 
she sprang tô her feet, and, drawing aside the white 
drapery, opened the casement, to obtain a better 
view of the beautifiil panorama. Lovely at ail 
times is the valley of Uanroth, with its surround- 
ing hills, but especially does it seem so this fair 
moming. 

A rosy hue was spread like a mantle on every 
mountain-peak and tree-top, touching lightly the 
gleaming river aa it sped on its onwaid course, 
l'he shMOWs in the valley and under the thick 
foliage afforded a striking contrast to the warm 
colouring of the moming sun. The sheep that 
looked on eoberly, while the lambkins aported about 
them ; the cattle that grazed in the raeadows ; the 
song of the thrush and the blackbird ; the melody 
of the lark, which she had watched until she could 
trace its upward flight no longer, — were new to the 
city-bred girl, and awoke within her heai-t a feeling 
of deep révérence as she looked sileatly on. 
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Presently her husband's voice is heard : ' Do you 
like the prospect ? Are you pleased ? ' 

' Do I like it 1 Am I pleased ? O, Harry dear ! 
It seems to draw me so near to God. I never loved 
Him so much as I do now. My heart keeps saying, 
" My Father made them ail." ' 

' That is the right way to look at it. If you will 
be quick, Pansy, we can hâve a short walk before 
breakfast is ready. Corne, let us catch the " Prime," 
as grand old Milton calls the early moming.' 

A walk under the Welsh hiUs, within sound of 
the lowing oxen and bleating sheep, while the 
mountain breezes fan your cheeks, and the sparkling 
dew-drops tremble on every thom and blade of 
grass, must be indulged in to be understood. Our 
young friends, enchanted with the beauty of the 
scène, ramble further than they at first intended,. 
and on their retum find that breakfast is waiting, 
which, it is needless to add, they fall-to with quick- 
ened appetites. 

Mr. Cadwallador explains to them some of the 
strange noises they had heard during their walk. 
' The colliery,' he said, * is just on the other side of 
the hiU, to the right ; sometimes we hear the trucks 
roll away, and sometimes the whistle from the en- 
gine, for the coUiery is, of course, a very busy place. 
Hâve you ever seen anything of the kind, Pansy ? ' 

' Never until yesterday,' replied Pansy ; * when we 
were coming along, Harry said those big wheels 
belonged to collieries.' 

' Neither hâve I, properly,' said Harry; 'though 
I hâve 80 many relatives who are in some way or 
other connected with them. I should very much 
like to walk as far, if we may. So I think you 
would, Pansy.' 

' Very much indeed ; only, as you know, Harry, 
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I ain rather afraid of the men, they are sure to be 
very rough and coarse.' 

Mr. Cadwallador laughed merrily at Pansy's fear, 
and askcd, * Are you afraid of me % ' 

* Of course lîot/ she said. * Why should I be ? ' 

* iiccause/ said Mr. Cadwallador, * I hâve been a 
<;ollier myself. I began to work in a coal-mine 
wlien 1 wius ton years of âge. Look hère,' he con- 
tinued, aa he turned the white euff he wore back 
iVoni his wrist, showing a scar of a dark blue colour ; 
' do you soc this ? and this ? ' and he bent down 
that sho might sce a similar one on the back of his 
noc'k. *1 got this one on my wiist when I was 
twonty yeara old. My arm was broken in two 
placHîs by the iall of a portion of the roof in the 
mini». This on my ncck I got some years ailer- 
wards, when, as you may suppose, I very narrowly 
oscapod with my life. I dare say every third man 
you moct hore will bear such marks as those I hâve 
shown you. However, that is not to the point. I 
only in tend ed to say that I do not think you need 
ii^ar the coUiers. Il you go, I shall go with you. 
So will your aunt, 1 dare say. Eh, EUza? ' 

* Yoa, 1 should like the walk,* she answered, ' and 
whilo you are showing thèse young folks the works, 
ï will go luid enquiro aller some of the old people. 
Supiuxse we go this afternoon. We can contrive to 
bo thei*e when the men ai-e coming up. You will 
be surprised, and amused too, I expect.' 

* Hâve j'ou over l)een belbi^e ? * asks Pansy. 

* Hundivds of tinies ! I used to take my hus- 
band's dinnor when, as he lias told you, he was a 
working collier. Aller he beeame manager, I used 
to ço down to his office frequently ; and now that 
he is part i)roprietor, I often go to see the old people. 
1 like to spei\k a word to the old men, for despite 
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their black faces, there are men of sterlinor worth 
among tnem.' 

Pansy gets interested as Mrs. Cadwallador speaks, 
and says * she shall so muck like to go, that she may 
understand more about the men and their perilous 
work.' 

* You will learn nothing of the périls of a eoUier's 
life from the surface,' said Mr. Cadwallador. * If 
you really wish to see in any measure what the poor 
fellows are subject to, you should go down the mine 
and see for yourself.' 

'I told Pansy that I should like her to see the 
interior of a mine, if you do not think she would be 
alarmed,' saîd Hariy. ' I am quite sure I should 
like it myself ' 

' I shafl not be frightened, Harry,' said the young 
wife. *I hâve been through the Thames Tunnel 
several times, and I hâve seen people go down in the 
diving-bell at the Polytechnic/ 

The amused smile she saw on the faces of those 
around her, told Pansy that her ideas on coal-mines 
were a little vague, before Mr. Cadwallador said, 
' But you will lînd this very différent from anything 
you hâve ever seen, my child, and you must see it 
to understand it.' 

It is decided, then, that, when tea is over, the long 
summer evening shall be devoted to an inspection 
of the coUiery. 

On reaching the colliery, Mrs. Osboum's holiday 
thoughts of the Thames Tunnel and the Polytechnic 
vanished like a dream. 

' What a dreadful place ! ' she cried, as she 
gathered up her skirts with both hands, lest they 
should touch the dirty roads. ' It is fearfully dirty ! ' 

' Coals are not very clean, as a rule,' said Harry, 
laughing. 



m 
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'I know, Hany; but everytkîng hère ia quite 
black.' 

'How can ib be otherwise î ' said Mr. CadwalW 
dor. ' For every oiie of the three tundred men 
that are employed at the Llanroth mine is constantly 
getting and sending up thèse " black diamonds." 
There are perpétuai clouds of black dust floating 
about the place.' 
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As the party draws nearer, the young people per- 
çoive that their relative is right. There are grimy- 
looking offices, which contain grimy desks, grimy 
books, and, with few exceptions, grimy clerks. 
There are dark-faced men and boys passing hither 
and thither, conversing in loud tones and in an un- 
couth language, altogether unintelligible to them. 
There are hundreds of coal-trucks standing on the 
tramways that lead to the station, which lies some 
distance off. Strong horses, drawing loaded carts, 
go steadily about their business, apparently very 
good friends with their drivers. A tall chimney 
gives ont its usual volumes of black smoke, that roU 
heavily along, while the white vapour from the 
engine rises in pretty fantastic shapes and melts 
into thin air. The visitors become interested, and 
Pansy has forgotten the place is so black, or that 
her gloves are hopelessly ruined. Questions are 
asked and answered as they pass on to where the 
' Headstocks * are placed over the pit-mouth. 

' What is this queer-lookjng thing with a bîg 
wheel ? ' asks Mrs. Osboum. * I saw some as we 
came along the line yesterday.' 

* 0,' said her relative, laughing, ' that queer-look- 
ing thing, as you call it, is part of the front door to 
the mine. We keep the key in yonder building, 
where you see the white vapour issuing. Come a 
little nearer, and I will explain what I mean.' 

Placing his hand upon one of the huge beams 
which supported the pulleys, he said, * Look how 
thèse strong beams ^re built and riveted over and 
into each other. They are called the "Headstocks," or 
head-gear. They are iifty feet high, and support the 
pulleys, or, as you said, wheels that are on the top.' 

' I saw them going round quite fast, just a minute 
ago/ said Pansy. 
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* Yes, no doubt. You will see them move again 
în a moment. Well, thèse same pulleys are fifteen 
feet in diameter, and hâve running over them, as 
you see, a rope made of wire. Look at it, and see 
how many separate lengths of wire go to make the 
rope. See how it is twisted and woven tightly and 
evenly together, so that it may glide smoothly and 
safely round the pulleys. Now, you see that one 
end is right over the shaft (whieh I will tell you 
about presently), and that the other end passes into 
the engine-house over there. This rope, as well as 
the timbers that support it, must needs be very 
strong. This is between four and five inehes wide, 
and wiU support a weight of ten tons.' 

Harrv looks doubtful, and remarks that it is but 
a slender thing to bear so great a weight. He is 
told that, in preparing a rope of the kind, it is 
always calculated that an inch of rope is capable of 
bearing so many pounds weight, so that from the 
entire quantity it is at once known what the rope 
is able to sustain. This we are now looking at is 
made to bear without hurt a strain of ten tons. 

' Kow let me show you what I ealled the front 
door to the mine. Give me your hand, and you 
shall peep down. Be eareful, child ! ' he said, as he 
led her towards the * pit-mouth.* 

' Horrible ! ' said Pansy, shrinking from the 
dark abyss at her feet. * It is like a deep, dark 
grave.* 

' As it sometîmes is,' said Mr. Cadwallador ; * you 
are standing right over it yourself ; but you are 
quite safe, my dear,* he added, as she was about to 
move from the close vicinity of the terrible place 
down which she had looked. 'I ought to bave 
told you that the shaft is round, and is well and 
carefully walled from top to bottom. Thèse two 
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openîngs, then, in the platform on which you stand, 
and which, as you saw a minute ago, are just Tinder 
the pulleys, are the ways into the mine itself. To 
ensure safe and steady deseent and aseent, strong 
timber or iron guide-rods are fixed from the top to 
the bottom of the shafts, in buch a way that it is 
impossible for anything going up and down to 
clash. In fact, thèse guides separate the shaft into 
what we may call two tunnels. The ropes we hâve 
just seen go up or down them ail day long, with 
their full or empty tubs, one going up, while the 
other goes down.' 

* Take care. Sir ! ' cried a man standing near ; at 
the same time both Mr. and Mrs. Osbourn notice 
that the rope which had been running swiftly round 
the pulleys, becomes slower in its movements ; then, 
that chains which support what they are told is 
called a cage, corne in sight ; in another instant, the 
strong and iron-bound vehicle slowly émerges from 
the awful chasm, and is on a levai with the platform 
on which they stand. 

* What a fearful place to hang over 1 ' they cry. 

* Very,' said Mr. Cadwallador ; ' but while you 
wonder, the man who stood by Jias placed under 
the cage several strong catches to support it, while 
the fuU trucks of coal are run ofF, and the empty 
ones are put in their places. And do you see that 
a^ the cage with its load rose to the surface, it took 
up with it the fence that was round the pit-mouth, 
and over which you leaned to look down ? ' 

Yes, they had perceived that before. 

* Well, then, this cage will go back in a moment, 
and will leave the fence in precisely the same place 
firom which it took it as it rose.' 

* So it does, I déclare ! And the cage is out of 
sight in a moment,' said Mrs. Osbourn. 
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' That one is/ said Mr. Cadwallador ; * but, as I 
said before, as one descends, another ascends. Hère 
it is close by. Take care, Harry ! ' 

' How very quickly it is done ! How many 
minutes is it since the last full cage came up ? ' 

' From the moment of unloading, running up 
empty trucks on the cage at the top, and more full 
ones at the bottom, to again reaching the surface, 
occupies only one minute, — scarcely that. No time 
is lost, I assure y ou, Harry. Each man knows his 
vvork. You see, some of the men take the loaded 
wagons off the cage. In an instant, it is re-loaded 
with cmpties, and is on its way down the shaft 
again. Thèse men hère are " screening " the coals 
as they receive them. That is done by tipping them 
down this frame. You see it is composed of iron 
bars, which cross each other, leaving spaces of about 
three parts of an inch in size. If you will look, 
you will see that there are two sets of rails laid 
down to this place, and that two rows of wagons 
are on them. One is just under the " screen," and 
reçoives the small coal, or slack, as it runs through 
ihe spaces; while the larger lumps run to the 
bottom of the screen, and fall into the wagons on 
the outer rails. Thus you see the minerai is ready 
ibr the home market or for export. But now, 
having shown you the door to the mine and how 
the coal is brought up, I will show you the key. 
You saw where the wire rope ran close to the large 
boilers ? ' 

' Yes, that is the place,' said Pansy. ' I think I 
understand. The rope is worked by the engine 
wîthin. But I shouldbe dreadfully afraid of under- 
taking the task of winding it up and down. I 
should either leave the cage half way up , or run it 
over the puUey.* 
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' I dare say you would. Careless men hâve done 
such things before now, destroying valuable lives as 
well as doing serious injury to the machinery. But 
step inside the engine-house, and you will see how 
we take care to avoid such accidents/ 

They enter, and see that the man who is on duty 
there, has his hand on the lever of the engine, whose 
mighty puise throbs in obédience to his will, as he 
propels or reverses the handle. Just before him is 
fixed the ' Indicator,' by which clever contrivance 
he knows exactly the position of the cage in its 
passage up the shaft. When it is within a few 
yards of the top, the * Indicator ' gives notice by 
striking on a beU. The man at once shuts off steam, 
and applying the brake, allows the cage to corne 
gently to the place where it is intended to remain 
for a short time. 

' Will, hère, is a steady fellow, who understands 
his work, and knows something of the value of 
human life; do you not?' said Mr. Cadwallador, 
addressing the man kindly. 

' I hope so. Sir,' he replied, with a gratiiied 
smile. 

' But I should be afraid of the rope breaking,' 
said Pansy, ' although it is so strong/ 

* We hâve not had that misfortune at Llanroth,' 
said Mr. Cadwallador. ' We test it every day. We 
hâve a good set of men, and a capital manager, who 
attends well to mattei*s. So that it must be pure 
accident if such a thing did happen. Well, now do 
you understand why I call thèse things the door of 
the mine and the key to open the door ? ' 

* Yes, thank you, I do,' said Mrs. Osboum. * It is 
very wonderful. I always thought that coals were 
in a sort of cave, or something like it/ 

* So they are, my dear, when you get at them. I 
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hâve only sho-wn you the -way înto the mine. The 
workings are many fatfaoms below." 

As they leave the engine-hotise, they are joÎDed 
hy Mrs. Cadwallador, wbo haa seen her old men 
and women, and they walk together to the pit- 
mouth, for aome of the men are about to be ' brought 
to bank.' 





CHAPTER IV. 

A LOOK AT THE WOBKEES. 

' Toîling, rajoîomg, toaowing, 

Onwud thiDDgh life hs gosi ; 
Eioti moining sees aome taak be^im, 
Each erening sera it oloss.' — LoHorBLLOW. 

fllHE iron-bound cage is aeen to riae more slowly 
X than when laden wîth coala, and the man whoae 
duty it is to place the ' catchea ' under it, looks for 
the spécial instant more anxiously. In a moment 
it is seen that some teu men hâve been brought up. 
They leap lightly to the earth, and go their way 
' winking and blinking,' for the light of the Sun 
afFects tnem after tbe many hours of darknesa during 
\7hich they hâve been immured. The cage runs 
■up and down several tunes, until ail are brought up 
for the night. 

A careless lot of men, on the whole, they appear 
to be ; and, as is seen in a few minutes, like the 
entira population of the valley, fond of ^tnoHng. 
This, however, must not be indulged in on. the 
.premises; for in conapicuous places, about the pit- 
bankaiB posted printed notices, that *no smoking 
,is aJlowed, and no pipes to be taken înto the pit.' 
As soon as the men are clear of the works, however, 
thera la a gênerai lighting up. Where they keep 
their pipes ojid matchee seems a mjatery to a 
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stranger; buttlieylmve siiug little holes and coi^ 
ners m tiie lanes ajid Iiedges, where they hide their 
rather doubtful luxury on their way to their work. 
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and so know exactly where to find them on theîr 
return home in the evening. The satisfaction with 
which the poor fellows inhale the tobacco fumes, 
ipakes it rather hard to say a man should not smoke. 
Mr. . Cadwallador is known to most of them/atnd 
gives them a pleasant smile in return for the rude 
salute they give to both ladies as they pass. They 
flill. are .as black as coal and coal-dust can make 
them. Each man carrîes a * Davy-lamp ' and his 
^tearcani' and sometimes, too, sorae other implement 
of bis caJling. Friend joins friend as they go along. 
Wicked and reckless are many of them, as is to be 
noted by the vile words mixed so freely in their 
conversation ; while others are men of grave man- 
nera and décent appearance, even in their sooty 
clothing, thick shoes, and battered wide-awakes. 
Thèse last take little notice of their rougher com- 
panions, except to give a grave shake of the head, 
or say in graver tonës, * Take care, chaps ! take caré 
wh,at you are doing!' Often indeed are theâe 
Jdndly rebukes met with scornful laughter, or with 
cries of * Ranter/ or ' Methodist,' as the foolish 
fellows pass out of sight. The staid men, however, 
go away in little companies, conversing together on 
things pleasing to themselves, chiefly about their 
ppultry, potato crops, or their flower gardens. And 
indeed the roses that run round the doors, and in 
some instances climb to the very roof of the low 
cottages, as well as the more highly-cultivated ones 
thatgrow in their gardens side by side with the 
stocks, fuchsias, carnations, and géraniums which 
adom the daisy-bordered plots of the colliers' homes, 
might be the pride of many larger and grander 
hotnesteads thanthose of the dark-looking workmen 
who were passing our friends. Mrs. Gsbourn soon 
discovered the différence that existed between the 
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men, though they ail * burrowed ' alike in the dismal 
depth of the coal-pît. Sometimes she caught a 
Word or two which gave her to understand that 
some of thèse uncouth men who carried the * Davy/ 
the black tea-can, and the pick, — ^the men whose 
faces "were grimy, whose hands were hard and 
homy, and whose clothes were shabby and wom, — 
were men of high religions principle. She men- 
tioned this to her relative. 

' Ah, y es ! my dear child/ he replied, * there are 
in that company some of the truest Christians that 
God ever blessed the world with. They are the 
chief supporters of the varions places of worship 
aronnd ; many of them are Local-preachers, Sunday- 
school teachers ; indeed, they are Home Mission- 
aries/ 

' What are they, then ? ' asked Pansy. * Do they 
go to church or chapel ? * 

' The Lord does not want them aU in one par- 
tictdar church, or chapel either, I beUeve, Pansy, se 
that He has them in varions sphères of usefulness. 
Some are stanch and true Churchmen, others are 
Methodists, many are Independents : I caU them aU 
model men,' said Mr. Cadwallador. 

' Good evening, Mum ! ' says a tall man with head 
thrown back, and strong, brawny limbs ; and as he 
spoke he touched his brimless hat, and stood re- 
spectfully before the ladies. Mrs. Cadwallador 
spoke to him as to a jfriend. She calls him John, 
and enquires about the school, and about the Tem- 
pérance Society ; asks how the funds hold ont, and 
how the singing-class goes on. With a pleased face 
the good fellow tells her that things are fairly 
prospérons, but that they could do a deal more if it 
were not for ' the drink.' * Ay ! that is against ns,' 
he remarked ; ' I know if that could be stopped. 
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many more would be saved. It is such a temptatîon 
to the younff men/ 

Afler a^w encouraging words from Mrs. Cad- 
wallador, and orders to corne to her when the fonds 
ran low, the man, again touching his hat, went 
away. like the rest, he was black and shabby, 
carried the ' Davy/ the can, and the pick. TJnder 
the rough exterior, however, there beat the heart of 
a true soldier of the Cross, who, as will be seen, 
coTinted not his life dear to him where his Master's 
cause was concemed. The way to his cottage lay 
through a green meadow, known as the 'Echo' 
field. This field formed a graduai ascent quite to 
the door of his home. Before entering this meadow, 
there is a short distance to go through the lane 
leading to the colliery. In this lane John joins a 
little man who had waited for him at a short dis- 
tance from where he had stopped to speak to our 
lady friends. As they walk along, John breaks into 
song, loud and clear. The words that float on the 
evening breeze, and penetrate the blue canopy over- 
head, are thèse : 

* My Gtod, the spring of ail my joys, 

The life of my delights, 
The glory of my brighteat days, 
And comfort of my nights.' 

The little man, who is known by the name of 
* Tum/ now takes up the strain, and in a weak but 
pleasant voice joins in the chorus, with apparent 
content : 

< I loYe Jesns I I love Jeans ! I love Jeans ! Tes I do ! 

I love Jésus ! He's my Saviour ! 
Jésus smiles, and loYes me too I ' 

No doubt both of them love Him, if the face be the 
index of the mind ! 

C 2 
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But now the two men reach the stone stile where 
John must leave his friend to go up the ' Echo ' field. 
' Good-night, Tum/ says the tirst singer, ' remember 
me when it's well with you/ 

*Ay, ay/ said the little man ; ' and you remember 
me!' 

Once in the meadow, John résumes his song : 

* Fearless of hell and ghastly death, 

l'd break thorough every foe, 
The wings of love, and arma of faîtb, 
Would bear me conqueror through ! ' 

And the Echo took up the words, 'Conqueror 
through ! ' 

* Tum ' had not gone so far down the lane, but 
that he heard John's song, and instantly commenced 
the words, ' I love Jésus,' and sang them with ail his 
souL Thereat, honest John lifted his black hand 
towards heaven, and shouted * Praise Godl' and the 
écho repeated, * Praise God 1 ' 

A huge fellow, also a miner, just now passing the 
stile that leads into the meadow, catches sight of 
John's figure and hearshis cheery voîce. Addressing 
himself to a man who walks by his side, he says, 
* I know what I should like to do. I should lUte 
to give that chap ' (pointing to John) ' a good 
thrashing ! ' 

* Why ? ' asked the other : ' what do you want to 
do that for ? He is a very décent, good man, as 
you ought to know. I remember he was very good 
to you, Ned, when you were bad with the fever. 
The neighbours say that he sat up with you many 
a night when he should hâve been in bed; and 
every one knows that he dug your garden, and 
planted it for you, because you were too weak to do 
it yourself/ 
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* ! ' sneered the ungratefol fellow, ' I suppose he 
lias made a boast of that, has heV 

' That he has not/ returned the other, emphati- 
cally ; ' he is not a man that tells every thing he does 
for a neighbour. It was good enough to see; 
gardons are not dug at midnight, but in the day- 
time.' 

A look of impatience came over Ned's face, and 
he rudely bade his fellow-workman hold his peace. 

' I will not/ said the man, fairly roused by the 
unthankfulness of his companion ; ' I should like to 
ask you, who it was that used to sit and read the 
Bible to your poor girl who died ; — who it was that 
came every day to pray with her and comfort her, 
poor little wench! John Roberts is a Methodist, 
and I am a Churchman, and so was my father before 
me, and I hope to live and die true to my church. 
But our Parson says to me, " That young woman 
will get to heaven, and God will give John the 
honour of helping her on the way there. I only 
wish," he says, " ail my parishioners were like him ; 
he is a good man." And if our Parson does not 
know a good man, I should like to know who does,' 
said the true-hearted man, with a glow of triumph 
on his swarthy face. 

' What does he know,' said Ned, * more than any 
one else î ' 

'Well, if it comes to that, he knows more than he 
leamed at collège, Ned. He knows that your girl 
died with her head on John's wife's shoulder ; and 
that when her flesh and her heart were failing, Jane 
Roberts kept telling her ail the precious promises 
out of God's Word to cheer her. He knows that ; 
and he knows who comlbrted your poor wretched 
wife when the poor girl was gone, and when her 
husband who should hâve comforted her, was at the 
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Blue Anchor. Nay, lad, don't lift your hand at me. 
He knows how you hâve paid John for ail thîs. 
Thafs what my Parson knows. He knows that if 
there was, or is, anything you eould do to annoy or 
vex him, you hâve done it ; if there is anything 
spiteful or cruel to say, you hâve said it ; if there 
was anything likely to do him harm, you hâve done 
it. Nay ! I shaU not shut up until I hâve said what 
I hâve wanted to say to you many a day past. But, 
Ned, ail the spite and ill-will has not gone into the 
ground. - God has seen it, and it will be remembered 
at the judgment bar.' 

* What a fuss you make. Anybody would dig a 
bit of potato plot,' cried Ned, in a loud and angry 
voice. 

* No, not anybody, Ned. I don't think you would, 
Still, a man might do that, and it might be forgotten, 
or it might be paid back some way or other. But, 
Ned, only few can give solid help in the dying hour: 
and I think those people that can forget the help 
and comfort given to their dying friends, must be 
very bad, and very hard-hearted, and can neverhave 
leamed the value of a souL' 

' Did you find ail that in your Prayer-book ? ' 
sneered Ned, though not so impudently as before. 

* Yes ; in that and my Bible. There is a lot more 
of the same sort. You would be a diflFerent man, 
if you read those books yourself, Ned ! * 

' But what right,' resumed Ned, sulkily, ' has he 
to prétend to be a better man than I am ? Tell me 
that.' 

' He does not prétend,' retumed the other ; * he is 
a better man every way ; better in body, better in 
life. You quite amuse me when you talk t>î 
thrashing him. Bless you, my lad, John would 
double you up in a twinkling if he wanted! ' And 
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the honest fellow laughed aloud, to Ned's great 
discomfiture. 

' Could he ? ' he roared ; ' could he ? No ! nor any 
such sneaking Methodist ; nor your crack Parson 
either ! ' 

At this point in the road stood the Blue Anchor. 
Hère, as a matter of course, Ned tumed in, while 
the worthy fellow who had dealt so faithfully with 
him, went on to his peaceful home. 

Ail the colliers were now out of sight, when Mr. 
CadwaUador said, * Pansy, the men did not alarm 
you, as you thought they would ? ' 

' Not in the least, uncle ! Really some of them 
are quite nice, and such good singers/ 

'Ay, capital ! ' returned her uncle, as he tumed to 
shake hands with a well-dressed young man, whom 
he introduced to Mr. and Mrs. Osbourn as Mr. 
Arkwright, the manager of the colliery. 

After a few words about the works had been 
exchanged,Mr. Arkwright said, 'I hâve some dialling 
to do below to-morrow : will you corne down with 
me, Mr. Osbourn ? You too, Madam ' (turning to 
Pansy), ' if it is agreeable ? ' 

' Is it safe ? ' asked Pansy, with some nervous- 
ness. 

' I would not venture to ask you to go down if 
I thought otherwise, Mrs. Osbourn,' he answered, 
smiling. 

Pansy looked at her husband, who rightly inter- 
preted the glance, and at once replied, ' For my wife 
and myself, then, Mr. Arkwright, I may say we 
shall be pleased to go with you when convenient to 
yourself.* 

* That is just what I wished,' said Mr. CadwaUador. 
* You shall go in at the door I showed you, Pansy, 
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and tell us what comparison there is between our 
subterranean vaults and the Thauaes TunneL' 

' And Mr. Aïkwright will come to tea when you 
come up, will you not î ' added Mrs. CadwalladOT te 
that gentleman. 

' I^aoks, I wilL Good evening.' 





CHAPTER V. 

THE UNDERGROUND JOURNEY OP ME. AND MES. 



HTee next day, accordîng to previous arrangement, 
J- our friends find themselves in Mr. Arkwright's 
office, ready for the descent into the mine. Pansy 
is carefuUy wrapped in a wafcerproof cloak, lias 
strong boots on, and her hair îa oovered with a large 
handkerchîef, which meets and is tied beneath her 
chin. Harry's nice gray office-suit not being quite 
the right sort of thing to wear on such an excursion 
as the présent, he has wisely borrowed from hia uncle 
an outfit that had done diity for the same joumey 
before. So hère is our young City clerk in a cos- 
tume sadly too wide in the waist, too short in the 
sleeves, and reaching to within an inch of the top 
of his boots. Some of the workmen looked on with 
admiration, and saJd, ' That for a town chap he was 
very sensible ; it would hâve been a shame to go 
down the pit in them nice togs he had on yester- 
day.' 

' You should bave a hat on,' said a good-natured 
collier to Pansy ; ' you may hurt your head. Put 
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this cm, M«m.' And he took off his own dirfcy, 
battered wide-awake. 

Tbe young l&dy 
coold uot be offended, 
although of course 
she declined to use 
the doubtful-looking 
head-piece. 

' No, thank you,' 
she said ; ' it is too big 
for me ; I ehall lose 
it.' 

The same man pre- 
sently placed a ' Davy ' 
lajnp in her hand. 

' What musb I do 
with thia î ' she asked. 
'I don't understand 
anything about it.' 

' You must carry 

it,' he told her ; ' that's 

ail you must do with 

1-^ it. Youwillwanta 

t of light, you 

know, when you are 

' la it very dark, then î ' aaked Mrs. Osboum, with 
a rather diemayed look. 

' Well, yes, it is rather dark/ replied the man, 
tuming to hia fellow-workmen with a comical look 
on bis sooty face. 

The manager bas his case of instruments ready ; 
the under-viewer bas the supports of tbe ' Dial ' in 
bis banda ; eacb man bas bis lamp ; and ail is 
ready, 

' "fty tbe rope,' says Mr. Arkwrigbt to one of 
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them. The man at the engine îs commiinicated 
with, and the rope runs up and down the shaft, 
bearing its iron-bound cage eàsily and smoothly. 

^ That will do/ he remarks, and steps into the 
ungainly-looking vehicle. 

^ Now, Mrs. Osbourn, corne on, please ; never mind 
your husband ; he will take care of himself/ This 
he said, for Pansy's wistful eyes were tumed to 
where Harry stood. * Just hère ; and allow me to 
hold your hands. That is it ! ' he added, placing 
her in the middle of the cage, where she would be 
more at ease than at the side. 

During the brief time it took to arrange their 
position, Pansy's heart misgave her terribly. Sup- 
pose, she thought, the rope should break ; or suppose 
one of the links in the chain that held them should 
snap ; or suppose the bottom of the cage should fall 
out, and let them aU through ;- or suppose the 
wheel at the top should stick fast, and they should 
be hanging in the middle of that dark hole ; or 

suppose But thèse awful suppositions were 

driven into something like real terror when she 
heard the words, ' Off we go,' from some of the 
workmen. 

' Pray don't be alarmed,' said Mr. Arkwright, as 
she started and tightened her hold on the manager's 
hands. 

' How damp it is ! ' she gasped ; ' and how dark 1 
And, O dear ! I don't know whether I am goingup 
or down ! 0, it is awful ! ' But whatever else she 
might hâve fancied, was not stated ; for the perilous 
journey is accomplished, and they are at the bottom 
of the long, dark entrauce to the mine. Practically 
the door is closed for the time ; for in a moment, the 
place they had vacated is filled with loaded trucks, 
and the cage is making its dreary, monotonous 



« 
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jouraey up tlie dismal tunnel before they well know 
tbey Etre in safety. 

As soon as their eyes become accustomed to the 
gloora of the ' dreary région,' wliicli is only lighted 
by the faint glimmer of the minera' lamps, they fîud 
tnemselves in a vault some seven or eight feet high, 
whose roof is well supported by ' props ' of atout 
timber on each side and acrosa the centre. Ail round 
are openings, like doorways, in the aides of this 
vault Thèse are the passages to the more distant 
parts of the pit and leid to vanoua seams roada or 
gallenes where the minerai is to be found Both 
the openings and roads are propped in the same 
manner as the vault itaelf, 
' \ i,L 1 1 in ùome parts -wheri. 
th supports a,re piUars 
t tlio tiohd coal or of 
I ck m plice if the 




timber prop more commonly used. Lines or tram- 
ways run into each of theae reeesses ; and the small 
wagons which hâve juat eone up, aa well as the rnany 
others to be seen about tbem, are run on theae rails 
from the recesses above mentioned. 

A man appointed for the purpose now takes each 
lamp, and examines ît carefully, to be sure of its being 
aafely locked, before they are allowed to jpenetrate 
further into the mine. Pansy bas just taken bfwk 
her lamp from the man'a hand, when ahe ia atartled 
by the anortingof ahorse close beaide her. Although 
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she was not previously aware of its présence, she 
now by the aid of her lamp sees that it is harnessed 
to a train of coal-wagons that appear to hâve just 
emerged from one of the doorways. At once she 
sees why it is there. But how did it get there ? 

Mr. Arkwright informs her that when a horse has 
to be brought into the mine, a strong box, as high as 
the animal itself, is brought to the top of the pit, and 
attached to the rope in the same manner as the ordi- 
nary cage they had corne down in; that it is made fast 
with the usu£d catches ; and one side of the box is 
unbolted, and opened like a door; that the horse 
then, by rough or gentle measures, as the case may 
require, is induced to enter ; in a moment its head 
is secured by a chain, and the man in charge stands 
close to the shoulder of the frightened créature, 
where he knows it cannot harm him should it kick 
or plunge ; then the joumey is so soon done, that 
before it can recover from its bewilderment, it is at 
the bottom, and released from its close quarters. 
When animais are taken up, the process is the same. 

* Is there more than one horse down hère ? ' 

' Yes, we hâve several ; I will show you the stables 
before we go further.' 

Lighted as before with the *Davy,' they enter the 
' horses' quarters,' and find that they are eut out of 
the solid sides of the mine. After a moment spent 
hère, Mr. Arkwright turns to the spot where his men 
are waiting to assist him in his surveying. 

* How do you get such good air ? * Mr. Osbourn 
enquires, as they pass on ; * you seem to hâve capital 
ventilation, somehow or other.' 

* Yes,' said the manager, * that is one thing we 
cannot do without. And herein is one of the many 
wonders of a wonder-working God, Who fiUs every 
road and way with air. Of course, we ail under- 
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stand the peculiar property the atmosphère bas of 

Eressing itself into every pla«e where there is the 
saat opening. We hâve only to sit by a badJy- 
fitting door or window to feel what we caJl a 
"draiight," but what is really the pure fresh (ôr 
going on its naiaaion of mercy. You mentioned the 
strong draught aa we deacended the mine. That is 
the iSe of the place; the Almighty bas ao made 
provision that, with a little work on our part, this 
glorious stream presses down the shaft in such vast 
quantities as to keep pure and fit for breathing even 
the air of such a place as this. It drives ail noxious 
vapeurs ànd foui gases before it (except, I ought to 
say, in very exceptional cases), and clears them 
away.' 

' Very wonderful,' said Harry, ' very ! What tben 
becomes of the air which we must suppose becomes 
in some measure impure in \i% journey through the 
passages you mention î ' 

' I will show you,' said Mr. Arkwiîght. ' The 
shaft down which we came is called the Downcoat. 
You will understand why. At some distance there 
is another called the Upcast. At a short distance 
from the bottom of 
t this is a large fire. 
i When the fresh air 
L bas gone ita round of 
I the entire workings, 
I which it does by 
I means of gâtes, air- 
I waya, and traps, re- 
I tuming by anotber 
a way, it reaches the 
I Upcast abait. Hère 
S we are just at th© 
r^mating m«4ut. furoace. Seebowtbe 
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fire roars and teara up the chirimey, which 'léads 
into the snaft. Now, ît is easy to see how the 
strong current, created by this fire, and the aids I 
hâve before mentioned, toiw the " retum " air into 
its own course, which, you isee, is at a perfectly safe 
distance from the fire, and so facilitate its escape. 
This is going on eveiy instant, and the mine is 
preserved in health/ 

* I see exactly,' Harry remarked ; ' but are you 
not afraid of the mine taking fire from this immense 
fumace ? It seems to me that it might ignite at any 
moment.' 

' No, that cannot be ; because the spaces between 
the arches that you see over the fumace are filled 
with fresh air from the Downcast shaft. This cook 
the walls of the arches themselves, and also the 
walls of coal on the outer sides. This pure, cold air, 
pafising through, enters and feeds the fire in the 
fumace, going through with safety, because free 
from gas/ 

' You must hâve had clever and skilful men in the 
construction of the mine/ 

'Without doubt, Mr. Osboum; a very clever 
Mining Engineer planned it ail. We must not 
delay,' he added, * or we shall not do much. Mrs. 
Osboum, you had better ride to where I hâve to 
take some surveys.' 

'Ride! O no!' said Pansy; 'I was never on 
horseback in my life ; I should not like to try ! ' 

' No, not on horseback, certainly ! K you were 
ever so good a rider, you could not manage it hère. 
I mean in one of the wagons.' 

Mrs. Osboum looks at tne dirty wagon and demurs ; 
but when a man is seen to place a quantity of clean 
straw in the rude carriage, she consents to the 
arraDgement, wondering a little what her city friends 
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would aay, could they only aee her jusfc then. She 
is, however, very thankful that she has not insisted 
upon walkÎQg, when she ânds what a long distance 
it ia to the place where the manager is required, and, 
aa she often tells herself, what horrid, not to say 
fearful roads they hâve to travel. 





CHAPTER TL 



MRS. OSBOUEN TRIES HER ' PBENTICE HAND ' AT 
A SHOT. 



AT length our frîends reach a oomparatlvely open 
spa«e, where the under-viewer is already sta- 
tioned, with the instrumenta which Mr. Arkwright 
had entrusted to him. Pansy is lifted from her not 
very luxurioua carnage, and, with her huaband, 
seats heraelf upon aome coal, while the process of 
'taking a sight' îa goîng on. They are laughing 
merrily at the grotesque appearance they make, 
when they are somewhat alarmed by the sight of 
the assistant, TPho, with vigoroua blows, is driving 
a Look into the roof of the Uttle vault, amd they 
only breathe freely when the lamp he intends to 
suspend to it, hanga aafely above. At thia moment 
the under-viewer cornes to Mrs. Oaboum and en- 
quires, ' Hâve you any keys about you ? ' 

' No, they had noiàiing that would disturb the 
needie,' they aay ; and the man is going back to his 
post, when he makes a sudden tum, and again 
Bpeaking to Mrs. Osboum, says, ' You hâve a brass 
thing fastening your cloak, ma'am.' 
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' I ara sure I hâve not/ she cried sharply ; ' you 
are quite mistaken, I assure you.' 

Laughing loudly, Harry tells him, * It's gold, my 
man! ' 

' Ts it ? ' said the man, with a doubtful look. 
'Well, it's the likest thing to brass as ever I 
see ! ' 

On speaking of this afterwards, Pansy indignantly 
said, ' Brass, indeed ! When it was the goldbrooch 
that Harry gave me on my wedding-day. I only 
wore it because the pin was so strong/ 

The surveying in that particular place is finished, 
and a move is to be made further into the awful 
cavems, in one of which they are told there is a shot 
to be fired. 

' Would you like to fire it, Mrs. Osbourn ? ' 

'What does it mean, Mr. Arkwright?' she 
asked. 

' Come hère, Mrs. Osbourn. I will tell you. This, 
you see, is a compact pièce of minerai, which cannot 
be got away easily, if at ail, by aid of the pick. But 
the man, you see, has bored a deep hole just hère. 
Into this he has put a cartridge, and hère, you see, 
is a train to the place inside this long tube, which is 
called a " fusée,'' and which, like the hole, is fiUed 
with powder. If a light be applied to the end 
nearest you, the fire will run slowly up the tube, 
and ignite the powder in the cartridge ; and by the 
force of the explosion the coal for some distance ail 
round will be disturbed from its place. Will you 
try it ? ' 

' Don't, if you are at aU afraid,' said her husband, 

* But I am not, Harry, thank you.' 

Mr. Arkwright smiled sadly as he said : ' But the 
deadly enemy who lurks in holes and corners is 
ready at ail times, where there is the least careless- 
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ness, to leap out amongst us. This spark/ lifting a 
match, ' in certain conditions of a mine, would be 
sufficient to ruin a colliery, and kill every man in 
it. Don't be alarmed ; we are quite safe hère. We 
are, as you hâve seen, well ventilated, and I hope, 
by God's blessing, and using ail proper care, we shall 
always continue to be so. Give the lady the light, 
Jemmy. As soon as you hâve applied it, Mrs. 
Osbourn, come quickly this way out of the dust 
which is sure to Ibllow the shot.* 

Pansy applied the match ; Mr. Arkwright caught 
her hand, and ran back a short distance. Then 
followed a noise like the loudest thunder, which 
seemed to last for some minutes, and which alarmed 
Pansy not a little. Then they retraced their steps 
to where the shot had been fired, and where there 
was a strong smell of powder and a good deal of dust 
and smoke, arising from the explosion which Pansy's 
match had caused. 

* That is what alarmed you so much, Mrs. Osbourn,* 
said the manager. 'It is your own work. You 
hâve displaced about three tons of coal.* 

'Why, Pansy,' said her husband, 'you are a 
véritable Samson ! ' 

At a short distance a man is labouring hard with 
his pick, and apparently making small advance, for 
the seam is rather hard. As the party passes, Mr. 
Arkwright stops a moment to give some order to 
him. They see the perspiration running down his 
face. 

' That is hard work,' says Harry to the weary- 
looking miner. 

' Yes, Sir, it's hard enough. Would your " Missis " 
like to try a blow or two ? Ladics as comes, often 
does, just to say they did/ 

' I should really like it, if I can,' said the * Missis.' 

d2 
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* Come along, Mrs. Osbourn, hère is your pick/ 
said Mr. Arkwright. 

Pansy took the heavy implement up, ' like a man 
would/ the miner told her hnsband ; and after one 
or two ineffectuai attempts, she at leugth sueeeeded 
in chipping off a bit of coal some three or four inches 
in thickness. 

*There!' cried the man. 'Well done! Won't 
you try, Sir ? * 

Taking up the pick his wifehad just thrown aside, 
Harry made a vigorous lunge at the solid wall, 
which same blow sent such a shock to his head as 
caused him at once to throw the tool aside, saying, 
' A quill is more in my way than a pick.' 

If any of my readers should peep into Mrs. Os- 
bourn's little drawing-room, they would probably 
notice among some fossils under a glass shade, the 
bit of coal she eut in the Llanroth mine, with the 
date "written on a label and gummed to the precious 
relie. 

A conversation is hère commenced on the dangers 
with which the colliers are at ail times surrounded, 
in which conversation one or two of the men join, 
giving their opinions in a clear, if quaint, manner. 
Gases, with their deadly influence; Faults, with 
their conséquent annoyances and losses ; périls from 
falling roofe and from inundation, are freely dis- 
cussed. 

' I hâve heard of pits being drowned,' said Harry. 
* But where ean the water come from ? ' 

* From above us, below us, and around us,' said 
the manager. 

' Ay, Sir,' said the man called Jemmy, ' if this 
mine were not properly surveyed and great care 
taken that the men kept in their places and went so 
far and no further, one collier might drown the mine 
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dut. There's many a colliery been drowned through 
a few blows of the pick. The water will run in like 
a river ; it has doue, as I know only too welL' 

' Jemmy has been in a pit that was flooded ont 
through such a triflîng thing as he has meiitioned. 
Eh, Jemmy î ' 

'I just hâve, Sir! Before we knew Tçhere we 
were, the water fairly swept va off our legs. 
Many of the men were drowned, but I was a good 
swimmer, and kept going, though it was so dark, 
towards the pit's eye. I touehed many a dead 
thing before I reached it, but whether men or 
hoi-ses I never knew, for many of both were floating 
about, as was afterwards discovered. I was ail but 
gone, when 1 waa saved by those on the higber 
ground,' 

' Water has always to be guarded against,' said 
Mr. Arkwright. ' Jemmy îs an old miner ; he knows 
its danger, We hâve now at work a purap that 
raises from thîs apparently safe mine from three to 
four hundred gallons of water each minute.' 





CHAPTER VIL 
THE HETURN jouknet. 



r:E road by which our party will retum is wet 
and rugged, ■worse even than the one by which 
they entered. The sights, however, with which they 
meet, make them forget their own discomforta in 
pity for others. 

' Step aside for a moment,' said Mr. Arkwright, 
' and look at the way in which thèse poor men are 
compelled to work.' 

Hère in a dismal receas are several men, nude to 
the waist, One is on hîs kneea, and as he works he 



Othera are lying on their sides, their backs towards 
the visitors ; and in thîs painful position, witb well- 
appointed blows, they bring down the coal, which 
ia gafchered together by another set of men, whoae 
duty it is to receive it from the hewera, load the 
wagons, and send them to the hottom of the shaft. 
One man rolla himself over to look at the strange 
faces beside him. The whites of hia eyes ajid ma 
teeth gleam so strangely in the light of the ' Davy,' 
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as to startle them , ■whilst, apparently Tincoiiceriied, 
h'^ rolls himself back to lii^ former po&ition, and 
begÏDS to eut away aa before 




' This 13 fea,rful,' said Mrs. Osbouro. ' How do 
the poor fellowa breatbe 1 ' 

'With difficulty, no doubt. Well, what is it, 
John î ' said Mr. Arkwrîght, in reply to a cal! et' 
' Gaffer,' from one of the men. ' A feult î Yes. 
You know there b something awkward about hère: 
it is part of the old slip.' After thinking for a 
moment, he added to one of the ovemien, ' Put John 
to another plaee for a bit, till I see what will be 
beat. Ifwe cannot do anything else, we mustblast, 
Move the gang. They won't earn theîr sait hère.' 

Thèse sîghts and sounda are re 
on. Poor Ùttle boys are found 
in varions places where the 
doors or gâtes are aituated, , 
crouched by themselves in the 
dark, gloomy passages, theîr j 
sole occupation being to open I 
or shut the doora as the trams | 
require to pass. 

' Are thèse children by . 
themselves î ' asked Panay, pitî- 
fully. 
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* Tes, they sit there quite alone, but for the occa- 
sîonal présence of passers-by. Poor little chaps! 
I am so sorry for them ! Sometimes the bigger boys 
frighten them with stories of goblins and fairies that 
they say they know are in the mine ; or of men and 
lads that hâve been lost and never found again ; and 
the poor little things are sometimes afraid to stir. 
One of them told me that he searcely ever opened 
his eyes for fear of Sf-eing something, Then, the 
men are, as a rule, cruel to the boys, and for a lark, 
as they say, leave them behind when they finish 
work for the day/ 

' There is some one else singing : how strange it 
seems in the dark.' 

' That is a pony-driver,' said Jemmy ; ' he goes to 
a singing-class. He is mighty fond of " Rule, Bri- 
tannia." * 

And surely enough the lad came on in the dark, 
dismal tunnel, whipping his pony and swinging his 
lamp as he sang, * Britons never shall be slaves ! ' 
It was impossible to do otherwise than laugh at 
the boy, and wonder what his idea of slavery could 
be. 

* Be good enough to stoop hère,' said the manager, 
* it is rather low/ 

There was no mistake about its being low ; from 
the muddy floor to the top was searcely four feet. 
Still they go forward, until the manager is heard to 
say, ' Look out,' and would hâve added, ' it is very 
wet hère. But poor Pansy, who was much exhausted, 
hailed the words look ont, as meaning look up And 
so she did, or rather so she atternpted to do ; for as 
she lifted her head, it came in such violent contact 
with the low roof as to send her down on her knees 
in the black mud of which Mr. Arkwriorht would 
hâve wamed her. 
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' Dear heart alive ! ' said Jemmy ; ' I wish you had 
taken my hat/ 

' Thank you/ said Pansy, with a funny little 
laugh, * I am not much hurt/ 

Her hands and dress of course were a sad sîorht, 
but Harry's handkerchief took away the worst of 
the clinging miie, and after a moments rest they 
proceed on the homeward journey. 

' I shall hâve the bump of beiievolence well de- 
veloped after this, Harry/ she said. * I shall hâve 
stronger sympathy with the poor men who almost 
spend their lives in this awful place/ 

* You may say that, Ma*am/ said one of the men ; 
' some of us do nearly live hère. In the winter, 
when the days are short, many of us never see day- 
light for a week at a time. You may not think of 
it, but when you are sitting in your comfortable 
houses, there are thousands of men like us, in the 
bowels of the earth, working to get the coals that 
keep you warm.' 

' I am sorry to say,' said Mr. Osboum, ' that we 
knew little or nothing before this time about a 
colliery. Indeed, my wife never saw one until we 
came hère.' 

* Indeed, Ma'am,' said the workman, respectfully ; 
'now you do know, I hope you will not forget to 
pray for us, that we may be kept from danger and 
from sudden death, for ours is a dangerous calling.' 

They hâve now reached a more open place, where 
there is standing room, and where they breathe more 
freely. Mr. Arkwright tells Pansy that now she 
shall go forward in a coal- wagon. 

* Thank you,' she rephed ; * I shall be glad, for I 
am so tired, and I cannot be much dirtier wherever 
I go. Your faceis quiteblack, Harry. Ihope I hâve 
not touched mine with my dirty hands ; bave I ? ' 
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The boy who had charge of the wagon, upon tbis 
burst into such a hearty laugh that, as Pansy after- 
wards said, he seemed to hâve swallowed himself, 
and that nothing was left of him but his mouth. 
Afc this rude outburst, however, she did net wonder 
when she saw her reflection in the dressing-glass. 
The most complète * Tattoo/ was nothing to the 
fantastic pattern drawn on Pansy Osbourn's pretty 
face by the dust and the beat combined. 

The way back is accomplished pretty satisfac- 
torily. Once she did not crouch low enough, and 
30 got another bump ; and once when the wagon 
gave a lurch, she put ont her hand to steady it, 
when a jagged pièce of coal or slate caught and tore 
her sadly-dilapidated and dirty glove from her hand, 
and grazed her knuckles considerably. At length 
they reached the bottom of the shaft, and, with the 
manager, are soon on their way back to earth, where 
they wink and shade their eyes, just as they had 
the day before seen the workmen do. 

* Harry dear,' said Pansy, soberly, * I had no idea 
that the colliers lived and worked like that. I never 
dreamed that there could be such dangers and such 
hardships.^ 

And indeed, my good reader, I fear there are many 
like Mrs. Osboum in this, for how true it is that 
one half the world knows not how the other half 
lives. 




CHAPTER Vin. 

THE MANAGER'S STORY 

'Mj Father's armïs ronndnie ca«t, 
Âad il the way seems rough, I only clasp 
The Hand that laada me wiUi a finoer gnup.' 

BEFOKE the aftemoon waa much further advanced, 
our friends, no longer coal- and aoil-stained, were 
awaiting tea in Mr. Cadwallador'a pleaaant home. 
If the readers of this story hâve never taken tea in 
one of the homes of the ' wcll-to-do ' about hère, let 
them just look in with me for a moment. 

A good-sized tahle ia in the middle of the room, 
coverûd with anowy damask ; faultless china, bright 
knives, silver forka and spoons, are laid in order on 
its white surface. A very handsome service of 
silver, with an inscription on one of the larger 
articles, tells you that it is a présent from the 
workmen of tiie Llanroth Colliery to ' Mr. John 
Cadwallador, as a mark of their esteem.' China 
plates filled with bread and butter, are seen on the 
table, together with a freah brown loaf and a white 
one. In a pretty glass dish float pièces of bright 
golden butter. A white china bowl is filled with 
crisp lettuce, radishes, and cress. There ia a basket 
with boiled egga in it ; a cold leg of lamb, with 
plenty of green parsley round it ; a dish of broiled 
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ham, wîth delicately poached eggs dropped Kke 
snowballs on each slice ; and some trout, caught that 
day, fried in bread-crumbs, and served on a fair 
white napkin. Creara ? Yes ! and not London 
cream either! but such as you might lift with 
a fork ! That is the- kind of meal good Mrs. 
Cadwallador likes to set before her guests, and is 
' High Tea/ without doubt. * But thèse chiidren/ 
she says, * hâve had no dinner, and must be nearly 
famished/ Hearing the click of the garden gâte, 
she says, 'Hère is Mr. Arkwright; I wish I had 
thought to tell him to bring his wife; she is such a 
good little woman/ 

* I am very glad you think so, Mrs. Cadwallador/ 
said a cheery voice ; ' because then I hope you wiÛ 
not think I hâve taken a liber ty in coming without 
an invitation/ 

This is the manager s wife who speaks, and who 
seems quite at home. 

* I am very glad, my dear, that you had the good 
sensé to corne without ceremony. You and Mrs. 
'Osbourn will be good friends.' 

'I don't think Tom would hâve been happy 
without me,' said Mrs. Arkwright, with a sly look 
at her husband ; ' so I left baby with mother. And 
there is another thing. My Tom told me such a lot 
of nice things about you, Mrs. Osboum, that I don't 
think that I could hâve gone to sleep to-night if I 
had not seen you ! ' 

' Does she, then, come up to your expectations ? ' 
said Mr. Osboum, good-humouredly, while Pansy 
laughed and blushed. 

' I cannot give an opinion until you hâve stayed 
with us a day or two, Mr. Osbourn ; and that re- 
minds me to ask you if you will do us the favour of 
coming, Mrs. Osbourn, if Mrs. Cadwallador will 
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kindly spare you. She is such a good frîend that 
she never refuses me anything I ask for/ 

' I am going to be ill-natured, tben, Nellie/ said 
Mrs. CadwalJador. ' I can only lend them to you 
for one or two afternoons, and then you must take 
us as well/ 

Nellie's face fell a little, but in a moment ber old 
gay manner returned. 

* Well/ sbe said, ' if you will only do that, we shall 
be very glad to bave you for tbe sbort time you 
mention : ail of you, of course. But dear Mrs. 
Osbourn will scarcely see what baby is like in tbe 
time ; and be is such a little -- — ' 

' Bravo, Nellie 1 ' said ber busband, laughing. 
* The old thème — ^the blessed baby ! Listen to me, 
Mr. Osbourn : I will tell you sometbing known only 
to my wife and myself.* Affecting great secrecy, be 
said : ' My son Frank, aged just six months, is tbe 
best, finest, prettiest, nicest, blessedest, and " ail tbe 
rest of it," baby in tbe world. His mother says so, 
and she is sure to know, for be is scarcely ever out 
of her arms.' 

' What a shame to speak of . I mean, what a 

shame to make fun of tbe little darling, Tom. You 
are as fond of him as possible yourself.' 

* I shall come and see him, Mrs. Arkwright, for 
myself. I am sure be is ail you think, despite his 
papa's " nonsense," ' said Pansy. 

The entrance of tbe rosy-cheeked servant put an 
end to this jocular conversation, and wbUe tbe table 
was cleared, a stroU was taken in the garden. 

On their return to the bouse, a conversation is 
engaged in on the adventure of the day, and the 
varions things mentioned by the man called 
Jemmy. 

* What deadly péril the man was in,' said Harry. 
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* So are many of the men, often and often. Mr. 
Arkwright himself has had many narrow escapes. 
Show my nephew your hands, Tom, and tell him 
how you got those marks/ he said, addressing the 
manager. 

The young man rose, crossed to where Harry sat, 
and showed him some deep scars of the same bine 
colour as those which Mr. Cadwallador had before 
shown to them. 

* I got thèse ugly places/ he said, ' when for somé 
few minutes, that seemed to me like years, my life 
hung on a thread. This one finger I shall never 
properly use again ; the joint is injnred ; but that 
is little in comparison with what might hâve 
been. My poor Nellie remembers it well. Don't 
you, my dear ? ' he said, patting her head with a 
loving hand. 

' Yes ; it is a thing never to be forgotten/ she said 
gently. 

* Well, it happened in this way/ he began. ' I 
had occasion to go down the pit unexpectedly, and 
so had to go home to change my dress, and tell my 
wife not to wait dinner, for I might he late. She 
came with me to the garden gâte. I see her now 
as I saw her then, with our first baby in her arms. 
As I was leaving her, she lifted the child to be 

kissed, and lifted her own face Well, I won't 

tell that. Don't blush, my darling! She said, 
" Take care of yourself, Tom." " Yes, yes ; for your 
sake, if for nothing else/' I said to myself. I did 
what was required, and was very soon preparing to 
go up again. AU was right ; there was nothing to 
make me feel in any way uneasy. I got into the 
cage ; it was similar to the one in which you went 
down to-day. I had my little dog in my arms, and 
thought how pleased Nellie would be to see me so 
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much sooner than she expected. Agaîn I saw her 
as I left her, with the baby in her arms, at the garden 
gâte, and I felt very happy. 

* In an instant I felt a jerk, and almost before I 
had tîme to think, I found that I had been pitched 
ont of the cage, and was falling down the shaft. 
The care of God, however, was not withdrawn. It 
appears to me that I turned quite round in the fall ; 
and the next instant I had hold of one of the guide- 
rods in the side of the shaft. I had scarcely taken 
hold, when one of my men shot swiftly past me, as 
I even then knew, to certain death. As he passed, 
his thick boot caught my head, cutting it just hère, 
where the white seam still bears évidence of the 
fearful force of the blow. It seemed I conld do 
nothing myself, but must fall, too, when the face of 
Nellie at the garden gâte, with our child, came 
before me, and I seemed to hear her say, " Take 
care of yourself, Tom ! " The agony of that moment ■ 
I can never tell, but I nerved myself for a fight for 
life. I wound my legs round the guide-rope, and 
holding by both hands, commenced to slide down. 
As I did so, the friction became fire undermy hands, 
and my clothing was tom from my body. " Heaven 
help me ! " I cried ; " I cannot bear it longer ! I 
must faU and end this agony ! " Again Nellie's face 
and the dear child were before me, and the words, 
" Take care," came back to me. And now I com- 
mended myself to God, and prayed, for my wife's 
and child's sake, "Spare me, my Father!" I 
again began to shde to where I hoped I could fall 
without fear of being dashed to pièces. Several of 
the men, with their lamps, had gathered at the 
bottom of the shaft when they heard the fall of the 
other poor fellow. Of course he was quite dead, 
and it was said at the inquest that every bone in 
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his body was broken. A wife and nine children 
waited in vain for his return. 

' As for myself, when I succeeded in reaching the 
bottom, ail that could be done was done. The men 
carried me to the fire, and took the oil from their 
lamps to pour over my terrible wounds. My 
hands were injured, as y ou see ; my legs torn, my 
shoulders eut, the hurt on my head was bleeding, 
and I was sick, faint, and, as it seemed to me, ready 
to die ; but again the face of Nellie and the child, 
lifting its little mouth to be kissed, came before 
me, and I wept like a child, and blessed God that I 
had been spared for their sake ; and I felt in that 
awful moment that God had something for me to 
do. I hâve since found it to be so, and bless Him 
for it/ 

* What a fearfiil expérience ! ' said Mrs. Osbourn. 
* Was any one else killed, besides the poor fellow 
you mention ? ' 

* No : that was another marvel. A third man 
was thrown out at the same time, but he caught the 
side of the cage, and drew himself in again, and so 
escaped with a few bruises. The dog seems to hâve 
remained in the cage, and, as you may suppose, be- 
came a great favourite.' 

' What was the cause of such a terrible accident, 
Mr. Arkwright ? ' 

' There was something wrong with the machinery, 
and it was three hours before help could come to 
me. When, however, it did come, I was taken 
home, and mv wife — who, of course, had been told, 
and was anxiously awaiting my return — ^met me at 
the gâte, and kissed my blood-stained face, quiet 
and composed as ever she was. " I shall come in," 
she said, when some of them would hâve kept her 
back and not allowed her to follow me to my room. 
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*' Let her alone," said the doctor. " Corne in, Mrs. 
Arkwright, I shall require you." She never shed a 
tear in my sight, but held me while my hurts were 
seen to, and eut away the hair from my head that 
the wound might be dressed. She never faltered. 
If I was at ail impatient (as I dare say I was, for I 
suffered sadly), she would say, " Try to bear it, Tom, 
for baby*s sake." ' 

* Dear Mrs. Arkwright,' asked Pansy, in a tearful 
voice, * how could you bear it ? How did you bear 
it?' 

' Why, if I had not done my very best, and my 
husband had died, how dreadful it would hâve 
been. Then there was the poor baby. If its 
father had been taken, I must hâve been both father 
and mother to it. So I prayed earnestly that God 
would support me, and give me grâce to submit to 
His holy will, whatever it might be. The very 
saddest thing was to see him suffer so much. Poor 
fellow! he could not at times even smile at the 
baby.' 

* How dreadfuUy you must ail hâve suffered,' 
said Harry. *Were you very long ip. getting 
weU?' 

' Very many weeks. It was a question at one 
time whether I should not lose my hand ; but under 
the care of a skilful doctor and the excellent nursing 
I had from my wife and her friends, I was in time 
restored, and able to résume my work.' 

' Were you not afraid to go down the pit, after 
this?' 

' I think I was for a time, but I got over it ail 
right, and now I am really not afraid to go to my 
work, fully believing that "ail things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God." ' 

' How thankfiil I am,' said Mrs. Osboum, ' that I 

£ 
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am not called upoD to see such sad sights. I ara so 
tinfit for anything of the sort.' 

' I do net think you are Tinfit, Mrs. Osboum. 
Still, I hope you may not be tried in such a way.' 

Nevertheleas, before the young couple left the 
valley of Llanroth, they were callea upon to witness 
a spectacle that filled tiie valley with mouming and 
brought désolation and woe to many homes. 





STRIKES. 

' Let n* praj that came it ma;, 
AïoomaitwiUfoia'that, 
That mue and worth o'er a.' ths eaith 
Slay beu tha gréa', asd a' that. 
Far a' that and a' that, 
It'B oomin' yet for a' that ; 
Tbat mui lo mui ths world o'cr, 
Shall hrotben be for a' that ! '— Btb^ib. 

ÂCCXJBDINa to previous arrangement, one bright 
aftemoon saw Mr. and Mra. Cadwallador with 
their guests seated in Mrs. Arkwright's pretty 
borne. Beautiful as homes can be made by 
woman's hand, thia seemed to surpass any that 
Mrs. Osboum had yet seen. Statuettes under glass 
shade9 were placed on the chimney-piece or on 
brackets; âowers gleamed from clear-cut vases; 
books were tound in almost every part of the 
roora, Bome hung on queer Uttle shelvea in the 
corners <rf the parlour, others were secured by 
slide.^ ; some steel engravings were suspeoded from 
the walls ; light lace curtains covered the wiadow- 
frame without keeping ont the gentle breeze. 
The fumiture was covered with chmtz of a pale 
colour that had in it a small running pattem of 
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blue ; ône or two easy-chairs ' had soft cushions 
for the head and shoulders, and more of thèse 
comfortable additions to a sitting-room were on the 
old-fashioned sofa. One thing took Pansy's atten- 
tion at once, a white plaster model of a Grecian 
pillar about a foot and a-half high. Its capital 
was beautifully carved ; the base was placed in a 
shallow tray with some damp sand in it, over 
which was spread a thick côvering of natural 
moss ; on its emerald bosom were placed a large 
number of buds and blossoms of the white sweet- 
scented violet, whose fragrance tilled the room. From 
the base to the capital the little pillar was 
wreathed with small-leaved wild ivy. It was a 
lovely ornament ; ' and had the merit,' says Nellie, 
' of being inexpensive/ She gave two shillings for 
the pillar to a travelling Italian boy. The flowers, 
of course, were from their own garden, and 
could be replaced at any time. This took its 
place among other pretty things, chiefly the 
work of Mrs. Arkwright's 'deft' fingers ; and 
altogether thoy formed as charming a room as 
any tired husband need rest in when the labour 
of the day is done. Soon Nelly herself came in 
carrying * baby ' in her arms. 

Mrs. Arkwright is a true mother, and has a 
mother's pride in the fair child who, with blue 
sarjh and shoulder-knots, hides his curly head 
on his mother s breast, and kicks with lus little 
blue-shod feet. 

*What a little darlingl' Pansy cried, in de- 
light; 'let me hâve him, please, Mrs. Ark- 
wright.* 

But baby is coy and prétends not to hear, 
and tries to get further over bis fiaother's 
sboulder. 
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'Corne to me, Frank/ says Mrs. Cadwallador ; 
* corne!' 

The yoTing gentleman is cautions still ; but he 
takes nis fingers from his mouth, and gives a 
side look at ransy, as if he thought he ought to 
go to her, she having asked him first. The sight 
of a ' aweet/ however, in the hand of Mrs. 
Cadwallador settles the question at once, and the 
dimpled arms are extended to that lady. Let 
it not be supposed that Franky was a model 
baby, that sat still ail day and slept ail night. 
That one 'sweet' brought to his recollection a 
certain pocket where ' sweets ' were kept for his 
délectation. That was the secret of his love for 
Mrs. Cadwallador. 

Well, now Pansy has seen the * blessed baby 1 ' 
And she has so admired its dear little face, hands, 
feet and curls, as to make Nellie Arkwright 
the proudest mother in Wales. He is induced 
to aUow Pansy to kiss his damp little mouth, 
to kiss his own hand in baby fashion, and to say 
' ta, ta ! ' and is dismissed for the night, though his 
watchful mother makes fréquent joumeys up- 
stairs to see that ail is right with the children. 

' Do not forget that you promised to give me 
some information about strikes, Mr. Arkwright,' 
said Hany. 

' Ay ! indeed,' said Mr. Cadwallador, without 
waiting for the manager's reply, 'you ought to 
know the trouble there is in supplying you with 
your bright fires.' 

' I agrée with you, uncle, that we ought to 
know. Of the trouble of getting I hâve seen a 
little ; but it appears to me that there are other 
and very serions difficulties not understood by 
outsiders. Strikes are, I suppose, serions hindrances 
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to the prosperity of the whole concem. Hâve 
y ou any such trouble hère V 

'Plenty, I assure you!' saîd the manager, 
although he laughed as he said it. 'There is 
generaUy some little matter on hand. You see, 
we are a large number altogether; and although 
we hâve as good and sensible fellows with us as 
are to be found anywhere, yet we hâve aJso 
the " black sheep " who are to be found in any 
large establishment, and very bad they are to 
manage.* 

' What was the matter yssterday moming ? I 
heard some of the men speak of a dispute/ 

' 0, just the old story of light, Mr. Cadwallador. 
You know they don*t like the Davy lamp. I had 
better tell you it : it is sufficiently ridiculous. 
Of course, Mr. Osboum, you understand we hâve 
to insist on the lamp being used; the safety of 
the mine in a great measure dépends upon it. 
Early yesterday the underlooker came in a great 
hurry to tell me that some of the men had 
refused to work by the "Davy" any longer. 
Rather alarmed, I hastened to the pit-bank. 
There were several men standing togetner con- 
versing in a rather angry manner. I heard that 
Jemmy was in bad odour with them, and at once 
guessed that they knew he had been to me. 

'"What is this about the lamps?" I asked. 
" Who says they are not going to use them ?" 

' One answers for the rest. " We don't mean 
to hâve the Davy any longer; we can't see to 
work by the light they give." 

* " But you must comply with the ruies of the 
eolliery," said I; "you know a naked light is 
forbidden." 

*"We don't care," said twenty at once; "we 
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don't care for the colliery rules, nor for you 
either!" 

' " If you do not care for me you had better care 
for yourselves," I told them quietly ; " you know, 
as well as I do, if there is the least gas afloat, 
you might ail be blown to atoms in a moment." 

' " There is no gas, and you know it," said one 
surly fellow. "There isn't a freer place in 
Wales." 

* " No !" crîed another ; " that is not your reason. 
The reason is this ; the market is down, and you 
hâve a lot of coal stacked. You're afraid of 
us getting too much up. I say that is the reason." 

' He is supported in this by sundry growls of 
« To be sure it is," and " That's it." 

' " Don't say that, Will ; because you know it is 
not true. I don't want you to be killed, as you 
may be. As for your saying there is no gas, you 
are ail colliers enough to know that it may come 
from any corner where you least expect it. How- 
ever, once for ail, I will not allow the naked lights 
to be used. You shall not risk your own fîves 
nor your masters' property." 

' " Ay, that's it 1 The masters, not the men 1 
you always did go in for the masters." 

*I waited quietly, hoping they would go down 
without any ftirther trouble. I get a good many 
hard things said to me and at me, more than I 
believe I am entitled to. 

'They were dogged and suUen, but seemed 
determined to beat me, and one sprang forward 
to get into the cage that hangs over the pit. 

* " Stop !" said I. "Nôt a man goes down without 
his lamp, and that lamp locked !" 

* " Then we won't work,*' said some of them. 
'"Who will be the loser?" I asked. «Oneof 
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you said we hâve plenty of coal stacked; the 
market iâ low, as you hâve said, and we hâve 
nothing very urgent on hand. We can let you 
play, £F you wish ; but we don't want you to 
do so. Your work is before you, if you like to go 
on as before." 

* " We don't want to play ; we want to work, 
but you won't let us hâve light to work by," said 
the same man who had just spoken. 

' " Take your lamps and go down, then," I said. 
" That is aie only light you will hâve. You that 
are willing had better lose no more time. You 
that are not, had better corne into the office and 
take what you hâve to draw ; and you need not 
retum hère." 

' Sullenly some of them went forward and were 
taken down. Some twenty, however, remained 
standing there. I could hear threats and oaths 
against myself One said he would pitch me 
down the shaft ; others that they would give me 
a ducking in the pool. I knew they would not 
do so; I had too many about me that were 
friendly to me. 

* "Are you going down ?" I asked; "or are you 
waiting to take your money ? " 

*They talked together a moment, then some 
went towards the pit. 

' " We shall remember this, gaffer ! " said one, 
as they went forward. 

* " I hope you wiU," I said, ignoring theîr mean- 
ing; "and remember, I am acting for your own 
good. What good in the world can it be to me 
if some half-dozen of you were brought up dead 
or crippled for life, or struck blind as Charlie 
Carr was ? You know we are aJl worth something 
to somebody. A few of you hâve wives and 
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little children. If you are the men I take you 
for, you think as much of them as I do of mine; 
and that's a good deal, I ean tell you. Why, 
for their sakes I would not risk my life un- 
necessarily, as you were going to do." 

*I saw the features of some of them soften; 
one or two of them laughed quietly, so I knew 
they were coming to. I knew one young man 
had been married only about a month. I looked 
at him and said, "Dick, you would not like to 
leave your wife a widow, would you V^ 

'"No, Sir, I would not," he said; and in a 
moment he went to the shaft, lamp in hand. 

' " I hear," I said to another, " that a new baby 
came to your house a week ago." 

'"Ay!" said he readily, with a satisfied smile; 
" there did, as pretty a fittle wench as ever you 
see." And he, too, stepped forward. 

* " Come on, chaps ! ' said another ; " the gaffer 
knows the weak spots." 

' There was a good deal of laughing amongst 
them in a minute. AU exeept the surly man 
were at once amiable. 

* " You think a lot of your ' mîssis,' gaffer,'*, said 
one, laughing. 

' " He thinks no more of his than I do of mine," 
said the surly old fellow. 

' " O ! *' said the young married man, " then that 
is the reason you gavo her the black eye she had 
last week, so that you may know her again if you 
should lose her." 

' " Hère, my young bird," said the man, savagely 
and in a sneering tone, "don't crow too soon. 
You're only just tîed; you may hâve to thrash 
your wife yet, much as you think of her. You 
don*t know how provoking women can be " 



' " If ever I lift my hnnd against my wife," eaid 
the youDg maQ, "I hope every honest man wïll 
avoid me as they would a mad dog." 

' Before there was time for further retort, the 
cage returned for a fresh batch, and they were ail 
down in a twinkling.' 

' Are you not ^draid of them,' asked Pansy, 
' wben they say and do such things ï' 

'No; they would not hurt me. I &m sure their 
bark is worse than tbeir bite. They are very good 
men on the whole ; but there are always little 
thinga cropping up ; and I am eorry to aay there 
ia not a good feeling between the maaters and men 
just now. There is mistrust and dissatisfaction 
where there ought to be honourable confidence.' 
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' O far a lodge ïn some ti 
Some boondlen contigni^ ot sbade, 
Wliere mmoBr ot oppremion and deceît, 
Of nnaïuHwactiil or incceBif ni war, 
Might never ranch me moie.' — Cowpbb. 

' AAN the dissatisfàction you mention be accounted 
V for,Mr.Arkwrightî' 

' In aome measure. Eut one difficulty arisea out 
of another in such a way as makes the affair hard 
to explaia and to UDderstand, unlesa you are weH 
acquainted with the circumetances of the place and 
the condition both of masters and men.' 

'Tears ago,' continued Mr. Arkwright, 'coUieries 
made a vast amount of money. Fortunes were 
amassed in a few years. Ât that time men without 
doubt were well paid, for it could easily be afiforded. 
Those were the palmy days of employer and 
employed. Naturally other men seeing what 
there was to be made in tbis branch of business, 
began to open out collieries -wherever there was 
the least possibility of coal being fuund. As a 
conséquence very large quantities of it were brought 
into uie market. If trade is good, and large 
worka are kept going, and the exports are pretty 
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good, the quantity does not much affect the 
gênerai trade. But of late years one very impor- 
tant branch of the nation's commerce, I mean 
the iron trade, has been very low. Others besides 
colliers hâve been afFected by this, and snffer 
in the same way. Dépression and low priées 
are inévitable, and mnst be met as best they 
may. This is the time that ail coUiery owners 
hâve to fear. Their works are opened out; 
immense sums of money hâve been laid ont in 
their constniction ; and very often this is borrowed 
money, for which, in such a risky thing as a 
colliery, very heavy interest has to be paid. 
Servants of every grade (and you hâve seen they 
are varions) hâve to be paid before one penny 
can go into the pockets of the owners. It shonld 
be remembered that the expenses and the wear 
and tear of everything go on hour]y. Persons 
in my position are urged to sell^ to bring in 
the funds necessary for the conduct of the works. 
We find compétition is so great that in order 
to sell at ail, and keep our place in the market, we 
mnst sell at reduced priées. This is disastrous 
to a firm not "paid up." At this point the 
owners find that they enght to pay less to the 
men who get the coal; they believe they are 
doing the best thing they can ; and indeed it is 
the only thing open to them. Well, this is a 
critical moment. The men do not like it, you 
may be sure ; for the work is hard, and the lives 
of the workers are always more or less in danger. 
They complain and say hard things, which I 
think they would not say if they would consider the 
case. Then the owners get cross, sometimes very 
much so. That is not to be wondered at either ; 
for they hâve put aU they possess into the concem, 
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and ought in common justice to hâve a fair 
perçants^ on their money; but instead of that, 
ai such times getting tlie coal is an entire loss/ 

* I know that to be so/ Mr. Cadwallador remarked ; 
*1 am acquainted with several gentlemen who 
Lave been obliged to close their works in order 
to save some small portion of their property. 
Others hâve tried to keep up, and worked at a 
dead loss, until they could hold out no longer; 
then the final " smash " came, and took ail they 
had in the world/ 

*That being the case/ Mr. Arkwright resumed, 
Wou see that the masters cannot give the wages 
tney formerly did. It is really very hard for 
the men to hâve to do the same work for less 
wages, but it seems in such a case unavoidable; 
still, you cannot wonder that the men are dis- 
contented. At this crisis the " Union Agents " 
are busy ; meetings are convened ; the men gather 
in thousands round the well-fed, well-dressed, 
and well-paid men who talk to them of their 
rights; they listen to them as if they were 
their best and truest friends. They prépare their 
addresses to meet the chafed tempers of the men. 
Fond of strong figures, they rave about " a Free 
country," " The Constitution," " Free-bom Britons," 
"The Charter," and compare the colliers them- 
selves to negro slaves or Eussian serfs, and bid 
them beware of the time when they will hâve 
to go about hungry, cold, and naked, while their 
Mastera — ^the word being emphatically lengthened 
— ^roU by in luxurious carnages. At length the 
poor fellows begin to think that they really 
are slaves or serfs. " We will not stand it," they 
cry: "we are trodden down." "Don't stand itj" 
cries the orator. "We won't!" reply a hundred 
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voices. " Don't stand it. Be men ! Strike ! Bring 
the masters to your own terms." " We will we 
will strike ! " And so they do. 

* I once saw a gathering of thîs sort, at which 
by a show of hands it was decided to strike. 
The place shall be nameless. The Agent's name 
I don't remember. I know that he was a very 
handsome man, and could make the workmen 
think as he pleased with ease. If ever I was 
ashamed of my class, it was then. I was younger 
than I am now, or I shonld not hâve acted as 
I did. But listening until I grew vexed, I could 
not help speaking from the conveyance in which 
I sat : " Do let the men alone," I said ; " they are 
honest and true. Let them attend to, their 
own affairs. You came hère uninvited. Go your 
way! Leave the men and the masters to them- 
selves.'* "Ah!" he interrupted, and he pointed 
at me, "this is one of the masters' tools! This 
is one who would grind you to dust!" "Not a 
bit of it ! " cried many of them at once ; " we know 
him well. He is no master's man.*' " That I am 
not," I answered ; " nor 'men' 8 man either. I am 
where I wish to do right for my employers, and 
right for my fellow servants ; for like you, I 
live by the work the masters give. I am younger 
than many of you, but I dare lift up my voice 
for your own sakes. Don't be talked over by 
a * Union man.' " 

* I saw that some of the men were thoughtful, 
and hoped they would go away quietly, when 
the Agent addressed me in a taunting tone. " Sir! " 
he said, ** you speak of men's Unions. Hâve not 
the masters Unions as well as thèse men? Will 
you answer me that ? " And he folded hîs arms 
across his breast. I told you he was a very 
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handsome man. As he stood towering above the 
rest, with a look of triumph upon his face, I 
wished I had his présence or power, and I devoutly 
•wîshed he would use both in a better cause. I 
could only reply to his question, " I am sony 
to say there is something of the kind; and I 
am sony that the masters or men should find 
it needful, or fancy it is. But look at ail thèse 
men ; look at ail that dépends on them ; and ask 
yourself what is to become of the women a.nd the 
poor children if they strike ? Things are bad ; 
don't make them worse." " They want their rights, 
and their rights they must hâve," literally roared 
the speaker, stamping his foot. " Ay, that's it ! " 
and in a moment ail faces are tumed to the orator. 
"You will get your rights," I said; "you will 
get something more than you deserve, if you listen 
to thia man." But it was like trying to tum a 
river with a broomstick to speak to them. I did 
not catch the words the gentleman addressed to me 
as I drove away, but from the jeers of some of the 
men, I judge they were not at ail complimentary. 
Many of the persons there I knew to be good 
common-sense men, capable of thinking and acting 
for themselves ; yet they had so mixed themselves 
up with the Union that they were as useless as the 
others.' 

* You don't like strikes, I see,' said Harry. 

* You are quite rîght ; for of aU the huge follies 
of the âge, I think a strike çenerally about the 
greatest. We live or should uve by each other ; 
but a strike prevents this, and instead of men being 
what they might be to each other, they are enemies.' 

* I agrée with Mp. Arkwright entirely,' said Mr. 
Cadwallador; 'and shallhail the day when we hâve 
no more strikes. I would so say to any workman 
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and any master too, but the Unions think and act 
for them. I hâve seen in my time enough of strikes 
to make me hâte the very name. Men allow 
themselves to be talked into a strike. Perhaps it 
will last for ten or more weeks ; at the end of the 
time the poor fellows hâve to give in, and go to 
work at the old wages, poorer and more discon- 
tented than ever. I cannot but think the disputes 
would be more easily settled between the parties 
interested, than by Union représentatives. Woe to 
the men if the Unions begin to fight 1 It is the 
men with wives and famiUes that suffer. Surely 
men had better take twenty shillings where tbey 
had been accustomed to take forty, than see their 
wives and children famish, as is the case during 
a strike sometimes.' 

' Famish ! ' said Pansy : ' famish ! ' 

*Yes, indeed, my dearl' said Mrs. Cadwallador, 
*that is so. Famish is the proper word to use. 
Ail of us about hère know what niée décent women 
some of the colliers' wives are, how well they are 
dressed, and how nicely their little children are 
dressed when they are sent to schooL But a strike 
alters this happy state of things. I hâve noticed as 
it lengthens out to weeks or months, how the 
women's bright shawls and nice linsey dresses are 
lost sight of ; then the coats, and best hats or 
bonnets of the children go. Then the husband's 
Sunday suit, if he has one, goes. Brokers are seen 
going about, and chests of drawers, tall old-fashioned 
clocks, and even beds, are purchased and carried 
away. Ah 1 it is dreadful to see the shifts which 
some of the more respectable hâve to make to keep 
their goods about them. One strike which took 
place when we were living lower in the valley, was 
aâ bad aa any. Don't you think so, John % ' . 
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' As bad as it well could be,' said Mr. Cadwal- 
lador. 

' There was,' continued Mrs. CadwaUador, ' a vety 
décent famîly living at a short distance from our 
houae. The children were such well-behaved lîttle 
things, that we noticed them a good deaL I saw 
that they had not been sent, as uaual, into tbe field to 
pla,y for eeveral daya paat, I knew of course that 
they, as well as tbe rest of the people, were very 
poor; but fearing there might be something more 
than that the matter, I went down to their bouse. 
It waa about twelve o'clock. On my going in, the 
mother and several little children were crouehing 
round the fire ; she waa telling them a story about 
something or another, as I could sec. " Excuse me 
a moment," she a^d, " we bave been talking a bit 
while the potatoes boUed, and now they are done." 
She poured the water from the pan and soou. hajd. 
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the coveted meal on the table ; she instantly gave 
the potatoes to the poor little things, who 
devoTired them ravenously, keeping only one for 
herself. She had kept them ail in bed, she told me, 
as long as ever she could ; but they got so hungry 
that they ail began to cry; and as she could not 
bear to hear them, she got up, and when she had 
made a bit of fire, she had to tell them stories while 
the potatoes boiled. " This is breakfest, then," I 
asked. " Yes, Ma'am, it's breakfast a^nd dinn^r ând 
tea," she said sadly. " But," said one of the children 
" some folks hâve no 'tatos ; nor nothing, so mothei 
says ; and one woman one time was so hungry and 
poor, that she was going to kiU her children, 
because there was nothing to eat ; and we hâve some 
'tatos, so we are best off." " And we hâve one a-piece 
at bed-time," said the woman, trying to look cheer- 
ful. " If they had a little milk ! '' I said. " Yes, 
if ! " she said in reply ; " but it is out of the ques- 
tion. But there is some soup to be given away the 
day after to-morrow, and I hâve a ticket for two 
quarts. It is very good, and thick mth pease, so 
we put two quarts of water to it, and it lasts us a 
long time. I am to hâve a loaf, too; I am very 
thankful for it ail.'* " What hâve you for to-mor- 
row ?" I asked. " I don't know, Ma'am ; perhaps 
God may send us something." " Yes," chimed in 
another child; "birds can bring it, if God tells them ; 
like they did to the man of God by that water. We 
can*t go out to fetch anything, because ail our 
things were sold to get money for father to take 
with him when he went away to get work." " Hush ! 
hush ! " said the mother ; " don't talk ; you do not 
know anything about it. Don't mind him, Ma'am ; 
children wiU talk." " K you will corne with me,'* I 
said^ " I think I can fînd you something for to-mor- 
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row." Charging the little things to keep from the 
fire, she locked the house-door, lest any one should 
go in and talk of their bitter poverty to the children. 
I made her some tea very quickly, and gave her 
some bread and méat to eat while it was brewing. 
" May I take this home, please ? " she begged. " No, 
not that," I told her. " I will give you something 
for the children when you hâve eaten what is before 
yoii. And now," I said, "drink this." And do 
you know, Pansy, when I put that cup of tea 
before her, she bursi^ into tears and sobbed for very 
thankfulness. "I hâve not seen a cup for more 
than three weeks," she said. " And a cup of tea is 
such a comfort to a hard-working woman." Of 
course we did the best we could for them, and for 
as many others as possible : but it was ail sad, sad 
work ! The poor children used to come day afber 
day round the garden gâte, and wait to see if any- 
thing could be given to them. It would hâve made 
your heart ache to see them. One day I gave a 
lad, about fourteen years old, a large hot potato 
through the kitchen window. K it had been gold, 
I don't think it could hâve been more highly valued. 
He ran as fast as his weak legs could carry him to 
a quiet place to eat it, and when it was finished 
came to his playfellows boasting, " Ah ! IVe had a 
tato, I hâve ! a whole hot 'un ! " ' 
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CHAPTER XI. 

rURTHER HESCLTS OP THE STRIKE. 

' I dreomed ot bre&d in my slesp, mottier. 
And the sight wus he&ven to B«e 1 
I Biwoke witb an eager, tamisbing lip, 
But you had DO bresd far me.' — EnwAGlia. 

MRS. Cadwallador went ou to speak of the sad 
aights that were so common during the time of 
■which they were converaing. 

' I remember,' she said, ' one day coming across 
yonder fîeld where you see the clump of firs. It 
is our own fîeld, and not a public way. Just as I 
was passing the treea, I aaw the bare feet of a child 
through the thick fem that was growing there. I 
went up to the place quietly, and aaw that a Httle 
giri who sometimea came to us to beg was lying 
there foat asleep, Never to my last hour ahall I 
forget that child'a appearance. She was dresaed, if 
I may say dresaed, for she was half naked, in an old 
frock that I bad given her. Her tangled hair was 
]oose about her sboulders ; her face was white and 

finched hke that of an old and badly-fed person, 
a her dirty little Angers she held a pièce of tumip 
which I think she had stolen from a field about a 
mile from where she lay. I think she must hâve 
atoleu it, for wheu she awoke, which she did soon, 
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and saw me sîtting on the grass beside her, she sat 
up and hastily tried to hide it. In a moment, how- 
ever, shebnrst into tears andsaid, " I wassocïem7n6d; 
I was 80 dreadfully clemmed!" I pretended not to 
see the thing with which she had tried to appease 
her hunger or to notice her tears. Looking as 
cheerfdl as I conld, I said, "I want a little girl like 
you to go on errands for me." " O, please, will you 
hâve me, will you, please!" she cried, jumping up 
and throwing the tumip away. " But I hâve only 
this frock to go anywhere." " Never mind," I said; 
« if yoii wiU be good and honest/' and as I said this 
I glanced towards the place where she had thrown 
the half-eaten tumip. " But, please,*' she cried, 
catching my meaning, " I was so clew/med; I will be 
80 good if you will only hâve me!'* It ended in her 
coming, and a good girl she was, and did well in the 
service of a lady with whom I was acquainted when 
she was old enough to go to her.* 

When some words of pity had been expressed 
for the poor child, Mrs. Cadwallador remarked : 

* You saw the little brook that runs at the bottom 
of the lane, Pansy ? ' 

'Yes, aunt, the brook with the stepping-stone 
laid across.' 

' Yes. Your uncle was driving home one affcer- 
noon. When he reached this place he saw a crowd 
of people about one part, and stood up for a moment 
to see what was amiss. There was an opening in 
the crowd, and a man stepped out, bearing in his 
arms the dead body of a little boy about three 
years old. " What is it ?" my husband asked. " He 
fell in the water, Sir,** the father answered, " and was 
too weak to get out, I suppose ; anyway he is dead.** 
The poor fellow lifted the cold white face of the boy 
to his own, kissing it fondly, and striving to keep 
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back his tears. " I don't know how to take him to 
his mother, I am sure," he said, "she will take on so." 
There was the flying figure of a woman seen coming 
across the field ; some one told the man it was his 
wife ; so it was. The poor thing kissed her dead child, 
andcried sadly as they walked hometogether. "Don't 
ciy,iny wench," the husband said; "you know what 
David said about his little lad — ^we shall go to him ; 
don't cry." ** No, I won't, not much ; let me cry a 
little bit, Charlie. My pretty, pretty curly-headed 
baby! But after ail, Charlie, it is easierto drown 
than clemJ* " Hush," the man answered sternly, 
" don't say that or you will drive me mad, and 
heaven knows I am nearly that now ! '' So the poor 
things walked away silently/ 

* My wife has told you a sad story,' said Mr. Cad- 
wallador, "but it is true. More than one *has 
declared that he would prefer any death to that 
of starvation.' 

* Well,' resumed Mrs. Cadwallador, * as the strike 
goes on, things don*t improve, of course. It is not 
one child hère and there that suffers, but ail. In 
thèse times, the poor little créatures that never did 
any one any harm must suffer. They used to shout 
and jump and run about on the green and the hill- 
side; they used to trudge off to school, so clean and 
tidy, with their dinner tied up in a basket and a 
pièce of bread and butter in their hands. But as 
the strike goes on they are quieter. There is no 
running races to the top of the hill now. No 
jumping over the brook, or svsdnging on the gâtes. 
They seem best to like to lie about the grass and 
talk or sleep. The sprin^-time and gay life of 
childhood seem gone ; ail the sparkle, the restless- 
ness, the*quick motion of free, happy yputh has left 
tbem. It begins to go when the strike commences ; 
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as it goes on, the change is more clearly seen ; now 
it is ail gone. Yes, ail that, as well as the bread 
and butter, the potatoes and milk, mother's cup of 
tea, Êtther's dinner, — ail goes with the strike. It 
brings nothing but sad hearts and leaves nothing 
but weakened frames, thin cheeks and sunken, 
hollow eyes, exeept, indeed, further mistrust and 
greater dissatisfaction between masters and men.' 

Hany and his wife were shocked at the sad 
stories ; and he remarked that a taie had once been 
told him about some children who, at the time of a 
long strike, had been fed upon potato-peelings, and 
even on the ' wash prepared for the pigs/ 

' That's a bit wild, Harry,' said his fnend. ' You 
know if there had been peelings there must hâve 
been potatoes, which there were not ; and as to the 
meàûs of making "wash,** there were none, even 
if there had been pigs to eat it, which there were 
not ; for the pigs that should hâve been fattened 
for the winter's bacon, were sold to meet the shop- 
hill ; but soon the shop itself went, as a matter of 
course, like everything else/ 

' But,' said Mrs. Cadwallador, * to résume my not 
very pleasant taie : very soon fever set in, a low 
wasting fever. The doctors said many died who 
would surely hâve recovered if they coidd hâve 
received proper nourishment, but there was no 
possibility of obtaining it. 

* That is certainly so,' said Mr. Cadwallador ; * it 
was more famine than fever that killed the children. 
Why,the poor miserable-looking people who gathered 
round the graves of their dead, seemed ready to lie 
down and die themselves. Eliza, you remember 
that poor Anne Martin; how fearfully she suffered ? ' 

' Only too well,* she retumed ; * no one who knew 
her coiUd ever forget her great sorrow/ 
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Mr. Cadwallador resumed: 'This poor woman's 
children both died of fever on the same day. My wife 
wenttothe house whensheheard oftliedeaths,andcan 
tell y ou thatthe poor things were more like skeletons 
than anything else. An old ragged shawl covered 
them as they lay side by side on the straw bed, 
bleached and wasted by starvation and fever com- 
bined, the bones nearly through the white skin. 
God had surely taken them in merey. They were 
burîed side by side in the same grave, and a very 
terrible thing it was to see the poor mother standing, 
as she would do, close by the side of the small 
coffins, and watching them lowered into their last 
resting-place. When the last was put down, she 
eried aloud, " My babies, my babies, my two dear 
little babies !" wringing her hands and looking into 
the little grave, while her tears fell thick and fast. 
The clergyman tried to go on with the service, but 
at last fairly broke down, closed the book, and tried 
to comfort her. I think she must hâve lost her 
sensés, for the time at least, for she tumed fiercely 
to him and said, " Will ydur soft words bring my 
babies back to life ? " He put his hand over his 
eyes, as she again spoke. " Will they feed the one 
that is bad at home ? Will they ? " The good man 
(and he was a good man) trembled as he said, " No, 
my poor friend, they will not. I would to heaven 
it could be so." And so I am sure he did. It was 
pitiful to see that gentleman looking so helpless. 
He had done ail one man could do. His wife and 
he had visited the sick and old and dying. But 
what could one poorly-paid country clergyman do 
in the case of thèse hundreds of starving people ? * 

* Where was the woman's husband,' asked Harry, 
' that she had to bear ail this sorrow alone ? * 

' He^ like many others, was not improved by the 
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strike. He had got into a lazy, hang-about sort of 
way, out of temper with his employer and hîmself 
and ail around him. The feeble moans of the sick 
children, the shai-p cry of hunger from those that 
were l'ecovering and needed building up again, as 
well, perhaps, as the reproaches of the distraoted 
wife, did not make the home any more comfortable. 
So he with several others had gone away to get 
work, it waa said, if possible. At aJl éventa, he was 
away when the children died and were buried. Of 
course the already burdened " parish " had that to 
do." 





GHAPTER Xn. 

FUBTHEB AND FATAL RESULTS OP THE STBIKE. 



' Qtill the strike continued. As a matter of course 
U things are worse every day. There were large 
woods in the neighbourhood where game was pre- 
served by the gentry about, I hâve uo doubt that 
bel'ore this time many of the colliers knew the 
flavour of hare soup or roast partridge, but there 
had been no great trouble with them. Now, however, 
the men were seen to leave their homes in the evening 
with their dogs ; and " lean doga " they were. 
Among themselves it was veiy well underatood 
where they were goiug, andwhy the dog^werekept 
80 close to their masters' side. One. man used to 
boaat that hia dog could tell a keeper a mile off, and 
would hide in a hedge until he had paased. The 
men were nearly ail poachers then, and in the dark 
of night they carried the game to a town not very 
far distaDt, where they contrived to sell it quietly. 
Now and then a poacher was caught and made an 
example of ; that means, being sent to prison for so 
long, whence he comea back, not a more respect^ 
able man, but with the nickname " Gaol-bird," which 
is 8ure td stick to him for life, Even if he had had 
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another, as many of them hâve, " Old Gaol-bîrd " is 
his future name/ 

* But during the time of whîch you hàve spoken, 
how do men in your position manage to live among 
them?' askedHarry. 

* We just pull through,' Mr. Axkwright replies ; 
' Mr. and Mrs. Cadwallador hâve told yoii what a 
sad time it is with the whole class, but they hâve 
not told you what they and their household hâve 
had to put up with. I know that there hâve been 
times when Mrs. Cadwallador dared not wear a 
décent gown or bonnet, and when the servant dared 
not go down to the shop, lest it should be thought 
they were in possession of money or goods. But it 
never seems to occur to such men or their wives, 
that they as well as others should provide for a slack 
time; they are, as a rule, such reckless spenders of 
money.' 

' But they don't touch you, don't do anything to 
you ? ' asked Pansy, looking with sympathy at her 
lady frienda. 

*Sometimes,' laughed Mrs. Cadwallador. *Ark- 
wright, tell us of the night the rioters came to 
Llanroth.' 

' That was when the men took it into their heads 
that the managers were to blâme in some dispute 
or other,' repUed Mr. Arkwright. * So they gave 
notice that if their demands were not complied 
with, they should " mob the managers' houses ' on 
a given day. This was not a thing to be laughed 
at ; for if the rough colliers took a matter of this 
sort in hand, though they would not, I think, kill 
a man, yet they might contrive to do a good deal of 
damage to his property. So a look-out was kept, 
and some of the better class men went in and out 
amongst the rioters and so got to know their 
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intended movements. You hâve seen how they sit 
or rather " squat " on the ground ? Yes ? Well, 
then, they were to be seen in groups of twenty or 
more, talking with earnest, even savage faces^ 
evidently discussing their proceedings. It was clear 
the storm was about to burst. 

* I remember very well helping the then manager 
hère to nail up his garden gâte, and to put boards 
across the front Windows and strong props against 
the doors. The things that were likely to be 
damaged by stones, should any be thrown, were 
removed. A bed was brought downstairs and 
placed over the piano. The servant, with the chil- 
dren, was sent to the top of the house for safety, 
and some half-dozen trusty colliers placed them- 
selves in the différent places which it was probable 
might be attempted should the rioters really 
corne. Several more were within hail if they were 
wanted. The mistress of the house stayed amongst 
the men with her husband, making them their 
supper and talking cheerfully, until one of the chil- 
dren came down to say that he had looked through 
the window and the men were ail coming with sticks, 
and Lillie was frightened, and nurse said, " would 
ma please go up." A large fierce dog was kept on 
the premises, and on this night especial care was 
taken to secure him, for if he once got loose, he 
mîght with his strong jaws and sharp teeth break 
a man's arm. 

' The moon was at the full, and the shadows of the 
men fell on the fields and hedgerows as they came 
noisily along, making their number appear larger 
than it really was, and it was quite large enough. 
There were about four hundred men and boys, and 
I am sorry to say some women too. They had 
already been at the houses of other managers in 
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the locality. One man's premises had been invaded, 
his garden rails torn up, the garden produce 
destroyed, and the house Windows broken. A 
rioter went into the house and brought out with 
him its owner, who did ail he could to appear good- 
tempered, although he was a good deal afraid too, 
as he told me afterwards. The men bothered and 
talked foolishly, many of them at once. At last the 
man asked, " What do you want with me? I hâve 
never done you any harm in your life." " You hâve 
oppressed us," said one. " Trodden us down," said 
another. " Treated us like slaves/' echoed a third. 
" I hâve done nothing of the sort/' said the manager ; 
" I am a servant like yourselves, and hâve no power, 
even if I had the will, to do you any injury." 

* " You are not to gabble so much, master/* said a 
tall fellow coming to the front ; " we are going to do 
the talking to-night. I tell you that some of us 
hâve made up our minds to punish every manager 
about the country. Maybe you hâve not done so 
bad as some, but you must be made an example of ; 
because if you hâve done nothing yet, I dare say 
you will in a bit ; so it will be just as well to give 
you your punishment beforehand." This stale joke 
was reeeived by the men with a loud laugh, and the 
manager said he breathed more freely, for this laugh 
seemed fidler of mischief than malice. 

* " Now then, gaffer/' said the same man, "what 
will you do ? Would you rather be ducked in the 
horsepond, or will you go out of the county ? " " Go 
out of the county, most decidedly," he told them ; 
" but I must tell my wife before I go/' This was 
allowed. The collier who brouojht him out, took 
him into the house, and in a very few minutes he 
was with them again. Gathering round him, they 
hurry him to the station, wnich lay some diktax^<^ 
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from his house. Hère he was made to take a ticket 
for some place a hiindred miles oflF, and pay for it 
himself. A train was jnst coming, and, amid shouts 
and laughter, he was hurried into a carnage, ai;id 
the train left the station. " That is a capital shot," 
said the men as they prepared to go to another 
manager*s honse, "he is done with." "I hâve 
done well to get a slow train," said the manager ; 
"I can get out in ten minutes" And so he 
did at the iirst place where the train stopped, 
and in two hours from his having been taken away 
from home he was back again. The rioters satisfied 
themselves with smashing a few doors and Windows 
at one or two other houses, and then proceeded to 
the house of my friend, and, as the chUd had told 
his parents, were close by, shouting and tearing 
away at the gâte, which went through with a crash. 
Some tear up shrubs and flowers, while others break 
open the Windows. The dog, always fierce, now 
leapt and snarled, tearing with such strength at his 
chain that at length it snapped, and with a deep 
growl he is in the midst of them and has a man 
down in a moment, to the consternation of many. 
In another instant the master of the house leaps 
through one of his own broken Windows, has lus 
hand on the dog's collar, and with words and blows 
compels him to relinquish the hold he had taken on 
the man's shoulder. " What do you want hère ? 
You scamps and cowards!" he cried angrily, still 
with both hands holding the infuriated animal. 
" Who do you call cowards ? " they cry ; " you who 
dare not face the men yourself and so set that brute 
on us ? Who is the coward there ?" "I did not set 
the dog on you, although you deserve it : he has 
broken his chain, as you may see. But I should 
Uke to ask YOU who are the cowards, those men 
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who tiy to protect their homes and familîes, or those 
who, like you, prowling Kke vagabonds in the dead 
of night, come frightemng little children to death î " 
He was much excited, and apoke in a loud, angry 
voice as he said, "Do you know what you hâve 
doue in addition to ail this work ? " And he pointed 
to the broken Windows and the spoilt garden. " Do 
you know or care that your noise bas so alamied 
my little cbild, a baby that never hurt a fly, that 
she is in convulsions at this very moment î Cowardsî 
Yes ! stand aside and let me pass ! " As he spoke, 
he lîfted the dog in his arms and threw him into 
the room from which he had just come ; one of the 
men inside secured him, and the manager tumed 
again to fjice the mob. " Let me go by ! " he said. 
" I am going for a doctor. Stand aside, and do net 
be murderers as well as madmen, as you will be if 
you hinder me, for my child may die. I am not 
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afraid of you myself," he saîd, as he saw a few of 
them conferring together; " and there are those in 
my house who will deal with you if you dare to 
cross my threshold. Let me pass ! " The tall man 
who seemed to be the speaker of the company came 
forward and in a lower voice said, " l'il fetch the 
doctor, gaflFer. Go in ! go in ! We don't want to 
hurt the children. Fall back, chaps," he cried in a 
loud voice, " fall back ! " The men really did so, and 
in a few minutes the receding footsteps were heard 
going down the lane. Shortly the tall collier was 
seen coming back with the doctor. That gentleman 
had not gone to bed, for he said, "I shall very 
likely be wanted to-night." But the little child 
never recovered, the " mob " had Mghtened it to 
death ! 

' Never were people more ashamed. I am glad to 
say it; they were ail heartily ashamed of the 
affair, although they fancied they were driven to it 
by starvation. I think the women were fully per- 
suaded that they were doing something to benefit 
their familles ; and you hâve heard how they are 
situated in a strike/ 

* But, Mr. Arkwright,' said Harry, * do not the 
Unions keep the men when they are outi I under- 
fitood they were supported pretty welL' 

*Pretty weU!' said the manager, with a slight 
sneer. * As I see it, the affair lies in small compass. 
AU that are in the Union are required to pay some- 
thing to its funds each week. This fund is said to 
be for the support of the men when out of work. 
Let us suppose a strike, and take one man's case as 
a spécimen of alL We will give him a wife and 
say four children ; I am putting it low, you see. 
Well, the Union is supposed to give this man, say 
ten shillings a week to keep himself, wife, and four 
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children. Firat he must pay his contribution to 
the Union fund, then there is the rent of his cottage. 
Being on strike, he does notget the usual allowance 
of coal. Supposing we estimate thèse three things 
at four shillings, there are just six shillings left to 
keep six persons for a week. They don't see any 
of the " R6ast Beef of Old England," nor the bread 
and cheese of Wales, poor fellows ! No doubt they 
get this money regularly while it can be afforded ; 
but there are " salaries " to be paid to agents who 
travel and hold meetings, and little matters of that 
sort make sad inroads on the fund. K the Union 
has not got money, well, the men arQ told so; and 
that is the end of their being pretty well kept. Of 
course ten shillings is better than nothing, but I 
shall always maintain that the colliers had better 
be at their work, and on their pay-night carry home 
twenty shillings, if they can take no more, than be 
hanging about sometimes for two hours waiting 
for the beggarly ten shillings from a Union, paid 
through the hands of an agent.' 

'I ftdly agrée with you, Mr. Arkwright,' said 
Harry, 'that they had. But why do you say that 
sometimes the women are quite as bad as, if not 
worse than, the men ? ' 

' Yes, why is that so ? ' added Pansy. 

Mr. Arkwright was about to reply, when his 
wife, who had sat quietly listening, interrupted him 
by saying in her impetuous way: 

' I know ! At least, I can guess how it is that the 
women are so mad as to say and do such things as 
they do. Don't you see, Pansy, that thèse women 
hâve had good wages to keep house on, up to the 
times about which we hâve been hearing ; and now, 
you see, there is only just the Union money, and 
they are expected to make it do, and keep them ail 

o 
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as before ; of course it won't, how can it ? Then 
they get cross and maddened when they see their 
poor Uttle ones fading and dying before their very 
eyes, and they can do nothing to help them. Why, 
fancy my having to keep house on a bit of money 
like that ! and how should I feel if I saw ail the 
bright and happy life crushed ont of my boy by 
hunger ; if I had nothing to set before Tom when he 
ought to hâve a good dinner ; and if I had to walk 
two miles without bonnet orshawl to heg two quarts of 
soupbeforel could feed my children? I shouldgomad, 
like they do. I should do any thing, I know I should/ 

There was a smile at Nellie*s earnest way of 
expressing herself. She saw it and said : ' Don*t 
laugh, pray ! I mean ail I say. There is nothing I 
should stop at, where my husband and child were 
concerned. And tell me if one woman's heart is 
not like another ? Do not ail wives and mothers feel 
alike on this one thing at least? 0, 1 think so; and 
I quite understand them, poor things, and fully 
sympathize with them at the worst, as well as with 
their poor children/ 

'Well done, Nellie Arkwright!* said Mrs. Cad- 
wallador, *well done! That is the way to think 
about matters — to ask how we should like such 
things ourselves/ 

* You also said the boys were unruly and bad to 
manage?' 

* Yes, Mrs. Osboum, that is so. They are young 
and foolish; they think it grand to sit under hedges, 
or on the road-side, and discuss strikes and other 
things of which they are entirely ignorant ; though 
perhaps each lad there considers himself quite capable 
of taking charge of the entire Principality. Then if 
it comes to a riot, few can smash Windows or ruin 
^ardens better than thèse haJf-grown, reckless boys.' 




CHAPTER XIII. 

AN AjroaiNQ INCIDENT IN A STRIKE. 

'AU the world'* a »ti>ga. 
And ail diB men and womoi msrelp plajen ; 
Th^ hkTe thcdr axila and Iheii entmiuMB, 
And <ms Duut in Us time pUyimanj parts.'— SaixiSFBimB. 

T ITERE is but a step from the sublime to the 
ridieulous, it îs said,' Mr. Cadwallador remarked; 
' and I must take your minds from the very melan- 
choly thinga you bave heard, to aomething very 
différent, altbough I shall stîll speak of a strike. 
Wben I was a lad there was a great uproar at a 
colliery close to where I tben lived. Some bundreds 
of men were " out " ; and as " Satan fînds some 
miscbief still, For îdle hands to do," so be contrived 
some for tbese men. They began to parade tbo 
roada, to the great alarm of their quieter neighbours. 
Next they b^;aii to cast a covetoua eye upoa tbeir 
orchards and ben-roosts, and indeed on wbatevei' 
came ârst to band. Eumour eaid tbey intended 
soon to destroy ail the fiirm produce, and drive 
away the cattle or kill them. Ilie bouses of ail the 
landowners and gentlemen were to come down. 
One âne old mansion was to be attacked first ; ail 
itB valuable contenta were to be broag,hi o^3& %eï^ 
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divided amoDg the notera, and aftetwards the 
building was to be btimed to the ground "as a 
waming," As a waming about what, I do not know ; 
nor who was to be warned. Rumour carried this 
news to a small town through which the mob must 
pass on their way to the doomed house. Great was 
the consternation in this little town. Terrible 
visions floated before the thunderatruck towns- 
people. They saw their shops pillaged, Windows 
destroyed, hnsbands and sons slain in defence of 
hearth and home. The coming terror was the only 
thing discnssed that day. Locksmiths and black- 
smiths did a good trade; for it was suddenly 
discovered that almost ail the locks in the town, 
as weU as bolts, bara, and hinges, were out of repair. 
" But," said some of the most valiant, " we must 
not allow it. We must call the Yeomanry up : 
they must keep the rioters in their own county ; 
they must not suffer them to cross the river that 
divides the counties. If it is thought needful, the 
soldiers must drive them before them at the point 
of the bayonet. Yes! they must be taught a 
lesson." E\^rybody said " yes," so the Yeomanry 
had notice to be in the saddle in a few hours' 
time. Now it happened by some strange mischance 
that a great number of the soldiers were taken 
ill just then, and could not possibly take horse or 
prépare for battle. There were people spiteful 
enough to say that the soldiers were afraid of the 
colliers ; but you know one would hardly like to 
say that ; eh, Arkwright ? ' 

' Why appeal to me ? * said his Mend, taking up 
the laugh. 

* Why, I thought that you, being an officer in the 
volunteera, ndght be able to teU us, that's ail.' 

' Go on wifli your story, and don't slander the 
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defenders of the country/ said the manager, good- 
humouredly. 

' Ah, weU, several of the soldiers were sick, but 
not ail. A goodly number, in their bri^ht jackets 
and waving plumes, rode into the little old town to 
mareh against the sooty foe ; or perhaps I ought to 
say to take position on the side of the bridge which 
was not in the county of the rebellions colliers. 
They formed, and were marched ont of the town to 
a merry time. The few miles they had to go were 
soon passed ; the bridge was in sight, but no mob. 
" Hait ! " cries the commanding officer. " Hait 1 " 
cried each inferior officer in turn. "Hait!" said 
every man to himself. And so they did, sitting in 
their saddles like a "passel of staters," as an old 
woman from a cottage above told her friend. 

' There was a little time spent in placing the men ; 
then a flag was waved, and the band played gaily. 
A rather elderly gentleman, arrayed in a black 
velvet gown trimmed with sable far, carried a roll 
of paper in his hand. He was Mayor of the little 
town; the roll he held in his hand was a copy 
of the Kiot Act. Certainly he ought to awe the 
rebels, if the soldiers cannot. They waited a very 
long time; at last a scout reported "They're 
coming!" The soldiers roused up; the Mayor 
cleared his throat and straightened his robe, that 
nothing of his dignity might be lost. The tramp of 
feet and the hum of many voices were heard, — 
nearer, — ^yet nearer. A bend in the road for a little 
time hid the soldiers and colliers from each other. 
Tuming this bend, they were face to face. The 
colliers stood still ; the Mayor, accompanied by the 
fiuperior officers of the Yeomanry, rode across the 
bridge ; unrolling his paper, he cleared his throat 
again, and read as follows : — 
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' OuR SovEREiGN LoRD THE KiNG chargeth 
and commandeth ail persons being hère asseiu- 
bled immediately to disperse themselves, and 
peaceably to départ to their habitations, or to 
their lawful businesses,upon the pains contained 
in an Act of King George for preventing tumult 
and riotous assemblies. 

GOD SAVE THE KiNG!" 

' TJpon hearing thîs the colliers consulted together 
silently; the soldiers awaited them with their 
carbines at the " ready." I ought to hâve told you 
that this particular spot was well wooded; plan- 
tations of young trees grew thickly, and gave shelter 
to the hares and rabbits so numerous there. A 
gamekeeper was in the coppice, and stayed to look 
on. He declared afterwards that both soldiers and 
colliers looked terribly frightened at the sight of 
each other; and the thought occurred to him, 
" How they would scamper if I fired ! " The thought 
was father to the act : in an instant he fired into 
the air. This our valiant colliers took to be the 
signal for an attack ; and imagining, as I suppose, 
discrétion to be the better part of valeur, tumed 
and fled in any direction save that where the 
soldiers were stationed. Some of the horsea belong- 
ing to the Yeomanry becarae very uneasy at the 
same moment and galloped off as thecolliershad done, 
but in an opposite direction. Of course their riders 
had to go with them ; against their mind, no doubt/ 
* Just so ! ' laughed the manager ; * I see ! ' 
'Well, there was no further fear of the rîoters 
troubling the town, or burning down the houses of 
the gentry that day ; so they ail rode home, but 
rode back each day for some little time to keej) 
the colliers on their own side of the bridge ; 
though for ail I could leam they did not try to 
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cross it again. Still they were ready for mîschief, 
and when not alarmed themselves, greatly alarmed 
the quiet part of the population. 

' They purposed going in a body to another place, 
perhaps a dozen miles from the scène of their last 
alarm. The news was there before them, and 
another body of soldiers, who had been ordered 
to be in readiness to meet the mob, was at once 
despatchedto overawe them. Unfortunately for them 
their horses didn*t like the ground ; it was bad for 
their feet. You remember, Pansy, those heaps of 
cinders and slag from the ironworks Ishowed you?' 

* Yes, very welL' 

' It was under such a place where they ail met. 
Some of the roughest were for a fight, for they were 
ashamed of the affair of the bridge. Some stones 
were thrown, one soldier was stinick down. Previous 
orders had been given that, if it were thought 
needful to fire, the first voUey was to be sent into 
the air. As it seemed likely the men would not 
retire even after the reading of the Riot Act, the 
order to " Fire " was given, in the hope that the 
men would take alarm and get away. Nor was 
the hope in vain ; for the crack of the carbines had 
not died away, before there was a gênerai stampede. 
Away they flew, men and lads ; and hère they had 
an advantage ; they ran like monkeys up the refuse- 
heaps, where they were quite athome, well knowing 
that the horses could not foUow, for their feet 
already were irritated by the road. And now from 
the heights of the cinder hills, amid shouts of 
laughter, they pelt the red-jackets and their steeds 
unmercifully with the slag and the stones they 
find there. The horses could not stand this ; they 
galloped away as fast as their legs could carry 
them. It was never decided who won that battle. 
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The soldiers say that they drove the colliers before 
them; and the colliers say they drove the soldiers 
before them. 1 was too y oung to know much about 
it, but can remember the fun that was made about 
thèse riots. A local poet (who was also a printer) 
composed, printed, and published a satirical baUad on 
the occasion, caUed " The Battle of Clinkers' HiU." I 
saw a copy years ago, and simply remember that each 
verse had a chorus, running something like this:— 

" God bless the Eing, 
And those brave men 
That made the dmkers rattle ! "-' 

*From this/ said Harry, 'I imagine opinion was 
in faveur of the colliers/ 

* It would appear so. But really there could not 
hâve been much to choose between the Red-jackets 
and the Flannel-suits. I hâve told you this to show 
you that there may be a ridiculous side even to a 
strike. Though whatever aspect it takes, a strike 
is a bad thing/ 

* Would ail the men join in such a riot as that ? * 
asked Pansy. 

* No, no I ' said Mr. Cadwallador. * There are 
always good and bad men in a colliery as well as 
everyivhere else. Such as could make up their 
minds to make the best of things, kept on working, 
considering that half a loaf is better than no bread. 
They were subjected to a good deal of annoyancefrom 
the unruly, riotous set, who would steal their tools, 
damage their gardens, chase and kill their fowls, and 
poison their pigs or dogs, until a number of the dis- 
turbers were prosecuted. So things became quieter, 
and gradually they were ail re-employed, with the ex- 
ception of four or five who were suspected of having 
attempted to damage the machinery at the works,and 
so, of course, to endanger the lives of the workmen. 
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' I should be afraid of such colliers as those/ said 
Pansy; 'although you seem to say I need not fear 
the menabout hère, Mr. Cadwallador/ 

*There is ar great différence betweénthe menof 
fifty years ago and the men of to-day/ he replied ; 
* and this I fuUy believe to be due to the power and 
influence of religion. We see good and pious men 
now, where there were in the past reckless, wicked 
ones. But stiU there is room for improvement ; and a 
few more such good fellows as Arkwright hère, would 
work wonders among the men. Do you know that he 
issuperintendent of the Sunday-schoolat Llanroth 1 ' 

Harry and his wife say they had not heard it. 

* No, Tom is a quiet man about himself in any- 
thing ; but he has — don*t interrupt me ; I shall 
speak, — ^I say he has donc more for the good of the 
colliers hereabout than ail the Unions/ 

'I noticed the respect the men showed to Mr. 
Arkwright,' said Harry ; ' and saw, the day we were 
down the pit, how readily they observed anything 
he said to them. I am glad to know the reason.' 

Arkwright was about to speak, when Mrs. 
CadwaUadôr rose hastily, saying : — 

' It*s true, Tom, you need. not attempt to denj^ 
it. Every word Mr. Cadwallador has said is true. 
I only wish you had ail the men in the same mind 
as yourself ; we should not fear anything then.' 

' Some of the men are good ? ' Pansy remarks. 

* Yes,' replied the manager, * there is not a better 
man in the world than John Roberts, so patient 
and forbearing, so anxious to do good. I always say 
he is fitter to be a king than a collier. But we 
hâve many good fellows besides him.' 

The clock on the chimney-piece strikes twelve, but 
our friends hâve not very farto walk. Good-nightsare 
said, and they soon reach Mr. Cadwallador's home. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

THE VILLAGE FAIR. 



Bnthiseyea 


areubright 


Wîfh each new deUght, 


Al if «otrow 


hadneverbBenthere! 



Tou hâve never seen a country fair, hâve you î ' 
Baid Mr. Cadwallador, to our friend, Mrs. 
Osboum- 

' No, but I should like to very mnch.' 

' I wish we had thought of it earlier, Eliza. I 
am afraid ail the stable-room wîll be taken up now, 
or we might drive.' 

' How far ia it to the place where the feir is held, 
uncleî' aaked Harry. 

* Not far, if you eau croes the hill,' 

' I can cross the hill very well indeed,' declared 
Pansy, ' I should like it.' 

' Then we will do so. You will stay in, I expectî' 
he said to Mrs. Cadwallador. 

' Yes, Johu,* said that lady eheerfully ; ' 1 shoTild 
not attempt the elimb, but you are a good walker, 
and the young folk will manage nicely. The carta 
and conveyances bave been going for more than 
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three hours ; you will see another phase of collier 
life that is amusing enough/ 

In due course our friends, accompanied by Mr. 
Cadwallador, set out for Llanroth fair. It is the 
largest fair of the year, and ail the inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood, men, women and children, 
consider they ought to be there. So they are to be 
seen in groups, with immense baskets on their arms, 
tnidging along and chatting gaily to each other. 
Ail are in their * best things/ — ^bright scarlet skirts, 
bright flowers in their bonnets, and bright plaid 
shawls upon their shoulders. The men are in their 
best clothing, not now with Davy lamps or black 
faces ; though they hâve the same walk, the same 
independent air, and low down in a safe pocket is 
the money, tied up in a small bag. They meet 
friends, sometimes relations, on the way ; and very 
friendly and hearty are the greetings between them. 
Good-humoured chat and jokes pass, the crowd 
increasing ail the way until they reach the fair. 
The village itself is one long street, if we exclude 
the numberless houses which hâve of late spmng 
up about the hill-side, and which are dignified with 
the name of New-town ; but it is principally in the 
long street and an adjoining field that the fair is 
held. 

Fallîng in with the stream of holiday-makers, 
our friends wend their way to the show-field. This 
always being to the colliers' mind a source of spécial 
attraction, there is already a large crowd of men, 
women and children in front of the *Wild beast 
show,' where the brazen tnimpets and the big drums 
are discoursing wretched music. 

Abroad canvas hungin front of the ' establishment' 
represents, as explained by the show-man, ' Rampant 
Lions,' and a * Royal Bengal Tiger.* This last-men- 
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tioned beast is seen to hâve fixed his claws in the 
baxe shoulder of a prostrate man, and a very large 
quantity of painted blood follows the brute's clutch; 
while the man who is lying in sueh an uncomfort- 
able situation, gazes quite calmly with his deep 
bine eyes into the tiger's face, and takes the whole 
affair as a matter of course. Then there are snarling 
wolves and growling bears ; impudent monkeys, 
magnificent birds; and three highly-coloured camels, 
on whose backs are seated simpering ladies in 
Oriental costume. Ail this, be it remembered, is 
on the flaunting canvas outside. 

Inside, after you hâve paid a shilling for admit- 
tance, you are favoured with the sight of a living 
but mangy old lion, who looks at his interviewers 
with perlect indiflFerence. In the next compartment 
is the * Royal Bengal tiger,' a miserable-looking 
stuflFed animal, considerably moth-eaten. The bear 
appears to be sulky and wiU not tum his head, 
though some of the collier lads try to rouse tim by 
poking him with their sticks. At length one more 
shrewd than his feUows déclares : 

' 1*11 be bound he's stufied, like that tiger ! ' 

The two wolves are fair spécimens of their kind, 
and snarl spitefuUy at the lookers-on. There are a 
few restless monkeys, which sit ' gibbering ' at each 
other, or clamour for the nuts the young folk 
throw to them. A cunning old ostrich goes about 
amongst the people gathered there, begging with 
its eyes the cakes and sweets the boys are ready to 
give. The man who sells thèse commodities, and 
who prétends to be a stranger to the establishment, 
finds himself to be in a good place for sales, so he 
doubles the priées of his wares, and even then his 
stock is soon cleared out. 

Close to the stove, where there is a small fire, is the 
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serpent-box ; but it is empty. The people are told 
that the reptiles were in perfect hesàth, but that a 
sharp frost in the early spring had destroyed them 
ail in one night, a most serions loss to the establish- 
ment. This is told so pathetically, that the dis- 
appointmènt of the colliers gives way to pity, and 
some of them are quite disposed to maJke a collection 
on the spot to enable the proprietor to buy another. 
The camel — ^for there had been only one — ^had died 
that moming in trying to get up the hill ; any one 
could see the dead body for twopence * extra.' So 
there was no déception in that ! 

A few more caravans lie in varions corners, con- 
taining a 'Shropshire Giant/ or a *Yorkshire 
Giantess/ 'a Fortune-Telling Horse/ *a leamed 
Pig/ a * Lamb with six legs/ and one without any 
legs at ail. Then there is a ' Boxing-booth/ where 
a stout man who wears the gloves gives the enter- 
prising young men who choose to confront him a 
few Sharp ' taps/ disfiguring their faces pd veiy 
nearly knocking the breath ont of their bodies. 
For this bit of ' horse-play ' the silly yonths con- 
tentedly pay threepence to the proprietor of the 
booth. 

There are swing-boats, hobby-horses, and * Annt 
Sallys.' A little further on, a ' tumbler ' plays his 
fentastic tricks and gete a fair share of patronage. 
But by far the greatest number of amused, laughing 
spectators are gathered at the lower end of the large 
field, where, covered with checkcurtains, stands the 
little square machine we ail remember so welL If 
the checked drapery is forgotten, there is no mis- 
taking the ' Roo-ti-too-it ' and shrill cry of ' Punch.' 
There crows the old favourite who screams as 
impudently as ever, knocks poor Judy over, bangs 
the 'baby' about> upsets the judge^ hangs the 
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hangman, and, sitting astride his shoulders, gives 
his old cry of ' victory/ just as he did years ago. 
Much of the colliers' money cornes to him to-day ; 
many, both men and women, stay to see a second 
performance, and wiUingly pay a second tinie. 

There are things to buy and sell as well as to see. 
Hère is a dealer in earthenware, who with hoarse 
voice announces the price of his wares, rattling and 
clashing them together like cymbals. He is par- 
ticular in informing his customers that he has 
nothing whatever to do with the man on the other 
side of the way, who looks at him contemptuously. 
Close by is the travelling draper, who has spread 
ont a large assortment of dresses, shawls, caps, 
curtains, leathers, flowers, and ribbons of every 
imaginable colour. A very tempting staU is this 
to the young women ; many pairs of gloves and 
yards of ribbon find their way to the girls' pockets 
at their sweethearts' expense. The shoemakers 
hâve a stall ; and hère are to be seen mothers and 
fathers of familles, who take up the strongly-nailed 
boots and examine them with a critical eye, lay 
them down again, go a short distance away, consult 
together and count their money. If between them 
they hâve the requisite fonds, they go back to the 
stall, and generally succeed in making their purchase 
at a cheaper rate than is agreeable to the stall- 
keeper, who as he folds the parcel tells his customer, 
* They are not mine for the money.' 

*No,' says one of thèse buyers, *but they are 
mine!' a/d pa<=king his purcU under hisV 
he walks off chuckling. 

Hère are rows of staJls occupied by 

' The butcher and baker, and candlestick maker I ' 

l^ow we see the ' Cheap literature ' staU^ where ail 
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the horrors of the mîdnight assassin order are swiftly 
disposed of. There are taies of love, jealousy, murder, 
suicide, transportations, exécutions, and ail the 
terrible catalogues of crime that can be collected or 
imagined, and which are unfortunately in such 
request with the young i)eople of this and every 
district. However, we gladly note, close by, the 
'Bible' cart. Many young women, apparently 
servants, buy a copy, and ask the man if he will 
' please write in the name for them.* This he does 
willingly, and says a kindly word to the young 
people while he does so. 

'What shall I give you for a "Fairing?"* a 
Smart young collier asks his sweetheart. 

' I should like one of those gilt-edged Bibles/ she 
tells him. 

So with the money in his hand, he says, * The 
very nicest you hâve, master.' 

Several are shown to the girl: and when the 
sélection is made, the Bible-seller asks : 

' Shall I Write your name in it, Miss \ ' 

The girl blushes and looks shyly in her lover's 
face, who replies for her : 

' No, no, thank you ; because she îs not going to 
keep the name she has now. As soon as the banns 
are asked out, she is going to hâve my name ! ' And 
he laughed joyously. 

' Ah, I see ; that is it, is it 1' says the man ; and as 
he places the book in the girl's hand, he says, ' I 
hope you will read some of it every day and try and 
serve God/ 

She blushes still more, curtseys prettily, and says, 
' Yes, Sir ; I will, indeed ! * 

And no doubt she will; for both she and her 
lover are members at the chapel. 




CHAPTER XV. 

A FURTHEB LOOK AT THE FAIE. 



AMAN, dressed in ahabty black clothes, standing 
on a box raîsed a little hîgher than the people by 
whom he ia surrounded, is calling loudly to passera 
by to ' look hère.' Our friends are conatrained to 
look, and tliey leam that the man ^ho calls so 
loudly is, according to hîs own description of himaelf, 
a ' medicine vendor.' Just now he îb extoUing the 
virtues of a celebrated ' Pill ' made from the recipe 
of a ' famous and celebrated physician.' Diadain- 
ing the use of the time-honoured box used by the 
faculty in gênerai, he has at bis feet a pretty 
good-sized basket, which holds the wonderful medi- 
cine, and he is briskly selling the pills at the rate of 
twelve a penny, 

' Only tiy tnem, ladies and gentlemen,' he cries ; 
' only try tnem. I assure you that if you do, you 
■will never need medicine any more ! ' 

Tbis ' Doctor ' is a roving scamp, wbo has heard 
of the fair and made up his vagrant mind to see 
what is to be ' picked up.' He bas expended three- 
pence in a crumby loaf, and another threepence in 
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a strong-smelling drug, and having stealthily scraped 
a little soot from a lodging-house chimney, he has, 
with the aid of a Kttle water, kneaded, poimded, and 
rolled the compound into small pellets, ahas * Pills/ 
Here they are loose in the basket at his feet, and 
constitute his whole stock-in-tradé. That is what 
the good folks are invited to look at. Not much to 
shout about, yet he still cries ' Look here/ They 
look, and what is worse, they ' try them ! ' 

As a matter of course there is a ' Cheap Jack ; ' a 
country fair would be incomplète without one. He 
good-humonredly chats with the people and cheats 
them even while they look into his impudent face. 
A woman has bought a can for fetching water from 
the well, but when she has paid for it finds it 
is defective. This she tells ' Jack.' 

* Is there a hole in it ? ' he asks in feigned surprise. 

* Yes, there is/ the woman replies indignantly. 

* Well, then,' he answers coolly, *you ought to pay 
me sixpence more ; because, you know, you can put 
it to three uses : you can fetch your water in it ; 
you can use it, if it runs badly, for a watering pan ; 
and you can strain your cabbage with it ! ' 

A boy has bought a knife, a smart aâair to look 
at, but the youth cries out, ' It won't eut, scarcely 
any ! ' 

* Well, no,' says Jack in a fatherly way, ' no, my 
lad 1 It would never do to let such a sharp chap as 
you hâve one with too much edge. See, III change 
it for you. Here is one that won't eut a bit. Will 
you hâve that ? ' 

* No, I won't 1 You're a cheat ! ' says the lad in a 
fury. 

* You're an unreasonable young monkey,' replies 
Jack ; ' you do not know when you're well off.' 

Before the discomfited youth can reply, Jack is 

H 
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busy, tuming round in both hands a common- 
looking cruet stand. 

' Now, then/ he asks, ' who wiU bny this solid 
silver, German silver, no-silver-at-all cruet-stand ? 
It has four bottles, warranted not eut glass. You, 
ma'am ? ' to a woman who was looking on. The 
woman shakes her head to signify no. 

' No, not you, of course ; youVe a regular cruet- 
stand yourself. There*s vinegar in your face, pepper 
in your temper, mustard on your tongue, and 
cayenne on your nose : that's what makes it so red. 
Of course you don't want it ! ' 

So he goes on, chattering and cheating : the men 
seem to like to hear him ; they enjoy his stale and 
at times very doubtful jokes. 

One remarks to his ïellow, ' what a " preacher " 
that man would make if he were only converted 1 ' 

But Jack, with his many faults, is a better man 
than mine host of the ' Flying Horse,' just over the 
way, although he has set apart a large room for 
what he is pleased to call the benefit of the young 
folk. The majority of the parents of thèse same 
young folk entirely disagree with him as to the 
benefit to their sons and daughters. It is a dancing- 
room, and what is worse, a drinking-room too. 

The landlord has hanging from one of the upper 
Windows of the * Flying Horse,' a large blue silkflag, 
on which is painted a club emblem, two hands 
clasped together, and underneath in bright letters 
the words ' Brotherly Love.' In a room adjoining 
the dancing-room, from whence issue the fumes of 
bad tobacco and worse béer, are old men, gray- 
headed or bald, men in the prime of Kfe, lads of 
twenty, and, sad to say, little children. Some are 
helplessly drunk, some are asleep ; some are ill, as 
their white faces testify, A few of them hâve a 
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little money left : to thèse mine host is very 
polite ; he even goes so far as to raise to a very old 
man's lips the mug of béer which his drunken hands 
refused to support. 

At the lower end of the room, two men, who 
look dismal and wretched, axe searching in vain 
for the price of another glass. They need not 
fumble so stupidly ; their pockets are empty. Their 
money has ail gone into the till of the * Flying 
Horse/ 

Ail ? Yes, ail ! Johnny will cry his little heart 
out when father réels home without the toy he 
promised to bring 'from the fair.' Bessy has her 
dolTs things ready to put on the new dolly that was 
to come ' from the fair.' Put them away, child ; no 
doll will find its way to you to-night. No, nor 
the tea that was to hâve been taken for mother. 
No toys, — ^no tea ; — only misery. 

The élever host soon discovers that the funds are 
out, and décides that it is quite time for married 
men to be at home. So he caUs up one of his 
stablemen, and between them they convey the 
drunken men downstairs and into the street, and 
there lay them down to get sober. They surely 
hâve not thought of it, but they hâve laid them 
right under the shadow of the blue silk flag that 
bears on its face the clasped hands, and the words 
'Brotherly Love.' Ah! false flag, there is no 
brotherly love there ! 

It is growing late ; the buyingand selUngare over. 
The décent people hâve taken their purchases in 
their big baskets and are going home. The roads 
and lanes are full of them. The children carry their 
trumpets, drums, squcaking toys, sweets, and ail 
such things so dear to the little folk, with great glee. 
The men go together, talking and smoking; the 
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women speak of theîr purchases, each thinking Ler 
own best, — a, goud plan at ail tlmes. 

Thèse men will be up and at work in the 
moming, blithe as larks, Their wivea and daughters 
will résume their duties iiext day, ail the better for 
the change, they say. For the simple ones who paas 
the night nnder the bine £a^, there is to corne 
the next day'a headache, the chiîdren's disappointed 
looks, the wife'a reproaches, aad the subséquent 
discovery that when pay-day cornes round several 
days' wagéa hâve been atopped. 

Cheap Jack will go, witli hia persuasive tongue 
and his trumpery wares, to dazzle the natives of 
some other place. Mine host, alas ! will stay and 
still unfurl nis blue flag ; and many will walk under 
its shadow. 







CHAPTER XYL 



JOHN s HOME. 



' Home'a not moTtlf root utd Toom, 
It needB sometbing te endear it ; 
Home U wliaTe Ihe heart oan bloom, 
Whare tbeie'i «ome kind Up to ahe«r it t '— Swin. 

MT rôadera will remember that on the evening 
when Mrs. Cadwallador and her nièce stood to 
see the colliers leaving their work, one of them, a. 
tall upright man, stopped to speak to them, and 
that this same man entered the ' Ecbo ' field, and 
' Tum ' and he and the écho made vocal music as 
the men hasted homewards. It is the eame man 
■who said Mr. Aïkwright was fltter to be a king 
than a collier. 

Aa John reaches the gâte which opens into hîs 
well-kept garden, the voices of hia Uttle children 
are heai-d to cry in delighted tones, ' Here's daddy ! ' 

' Ay I ' says John to the 



' Ay ! hère is daddy, sure enough. But you must 
wait until he bas washed himself, and put thèse 
black things oâ*. Then corne and kisH him. Bun 
away and look at mother'a posiea, just for a bit, 
untU tea is ready.' 
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Mother's posies are certainly worth looking at as 
well as mother's self^ as she greets her husband ère 
he reaches his doorstep, with, * Will you not be glad 
of your tea, John ? You look so hot. It*s ready/ 

Just on each side of the door, close to the latticed 
porch, grew some hollyhocks, full of blossom quite 
up to the top of their tall stems. Down each side of 
the narrow walk are rows of the ' crimson-tippit, 
modest' daisy; larger bunches of *Hen and 
Chickens/ sweet-scented wallflowers, striped grasses, 
feathery golden-rod, old-fashioned sweet-william, 
snapdragon, blue and white violets, verbenas, and 
the pretty pale blue forget-me-not dotted many 

Î)laces in the side-plot. Large trees of fragrant 
ilac and some few evergreens formed a good back- 
ground to the lower end of the garden, where roses 
grew in rich variety, — crimson, amber, white and pink , 
the old cabbage rose, the heavy and lovely moss-rose, 
the pretty damask rose ; while the smaU wild dog- 
Tose, with white and pink blossoms, and the sweet- 
scented briar, bloomed in the hawthorn fence ail 
round the place. This garden is the spécial pride of 
John's wife and elder children. Their hands dig 
and plant and rake, and keep in such perfection the 
many plants and flowers, that they very rarely miss 
a ' Prize ' at the local shows for one or two of their 
flowers or fruits. Very happy hours do the children 
spend hère among thèse sweet gifts of the great 
Giver. 

John's cottage is not large, but as bright and clean 
as willing hands can make it. It holds, in common 
with most of those of the respectable portion of the 
community, the highly-prized eight-day clock. 
This is its dark oaken case in a recess ; nevertheless 
the white round face, on which are painted the words 
'Tempus fugit,' gleams kindly on them, and the 
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solemn * tick * issues from the corner like a grave 
and warning voice. Of course there is the chest of 
drawers, which does double duty as sideboard and 
wardrobe. On the polished top and in the centre is 
placed the ' family Bible/ and on apage ruledfor that 
spécial purpose, there is, in John's handwriting, his 
own âge and that of Jane his wife, with the date of 
their marriage. Then foUow the birth of each child in 
order to the number of ten. On the line where the 
birth of the fourth is recorded is written, 'Went 
home on the 14th of September same year. Even 
so, Father ! ' 

Some gay delf omaments are placed there; a gay 
bird, stuffed, and covered with a glass shade, and 
'mothers' workbox, complète the arrangement. 
Just above is a book-shelf, composed of four 
straight boards strung together with scarlet cord 
which is formed into a loop at the top. Hère is 
John's library : like his home, it is small, but very 
precious to him. 

Foremost is a * Commentary on the Scriptures ; ' 
then * Burder's Village Sermons,' ' Paley*s Evidences 
of Christianity,' ' Josephus,' * Alleine's Alarm,' ' The 
Whole Duty of Man,' * Wesley's Sermons,' quite half- 
a-dozen Hymn-Books, some Magazines and Tem- 
pérance periodicals, a few children's books suitable 
for the very young ones ; and that was ail. From 
the character of thèse books it will be guessed that 
John was either a Sunday-school teacher or a 
preacher. He is a Local-preacher ; and herein he is 
rightly named, for from the time when he came a 
wailing babe to the valley of Llanroth, now forty- 
seven years ago, he had not lived away from that 
lovely spot. When John and Jane Smith his 
promised wife decided to begin together that walk 
through this life which can only be ended on the 
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shore of the dark and silent river, where the 
remaining one watches with unutterable anguisîi 
the receding form of the first to cross, John located 
himself and young wife in the cottage of which we 
now speak, where grew the large lilacs and the 
fragrant flowers. 

For twenty years this humble servant of God had 
preached, prayed, and laboured amongst his own 
class, not seeking to be taken out of it, but to be a 
good and useful man in it. If the saying that ' a 
man is what he is at home,' be true (and who will 
deny it ?), then this man with the black face and 
hard hands, who went across the fields swinging his 
Davy lamp, where he sang aloud, and where the 
écho caught up the song, is indeed one of those who 
do not covet or désire other men's goods, but hâve 
leamed to labour to get their own living honestly, 
and to do their duty in that state of life into which 
it hath pleased God to call them. Honest, black- 
handed, but, as we shall see, brave-hearted John ! 
No wonder that when his wife heard his song, she 
smiled, and her step was lighter than before. 

' Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys and destiny obscure, 
Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor I ' 

XJnder the window, whose old-fashioned seat is 
filled with plants in full blossom, a large table 
is drawn and covered with a clean coarse cloth, 
and the homely fare is decently placed in readiness 
for the evening meal. John, washed and clad in his 
'second-besb' suit, is seenat the cottage door telling 
the children that tea is ready. He gives a kind 
Word to the elder ones who come in, some from 
school, one from the stone quarry, where he is 
ajiprenticed, and another, a girl, from the shop in 
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the village where she is leaming dress-making. 
They gather round the tea-table readily ; for like 
most country children, they are blessed with good 
appetites. John takes the youngest child on his 
knee, and feeds her from his own cnp or plate; 
* for/ says he, * mother has plenty to do to keep the 
rest in order/ It must not be supposed that at 
this man's table there were not the usual sîghts and 
sounds to be met with everywhere, if health, good 
humour and home liberty be at the board. O, no 1 
There is the usual eonvei*sation between the boys of 
kites, rabbits, or marbles ; the girls are full of little 
afFairs of their own, dolls and doUs' froeks principally, 
the elder girl, by virtue of her knowledge as appren- 
tice to a dress-maker, being often appealed to. As a 
matter of course there is the usual cry for * More ! ' 
Not like the timid request of poor pale little * Oliver 
Twist ' when he stood before the awful Mr. Bumble, 
but good bold cries of * I want some more, mother, 
please ; a good big pièce ! ' 

While the me^ progresses we will look at the 
other side pf the house, where there is placed a 
small three-legged table which holds a cup and 
saucer and a small plate of thin bread and butter. 
The eldest boy déclares the whole plateful is not 
one good bite, This table is close by the easy-chair 
that is so carefully put out of a draught, and has a 
nice cushion at the back. In this chair sits Jane's 
mother, and on this cushion rests her dear gray head. 

Yes! This is grandmother, whom the children 
love with aJl their heart and soûl. She is eighty 
years of âge, of tall and slim figure ; and although 
so old, her fece is smooth and her complexion clear. 
Her gray hair is tucked under a cap that is drawn 
by a narrow cord, and forms what fulness there is 
in the border. A narrow white ribbon ties it under 
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the chin. She is dressed in black ; she has wom no 
other colour for many years ; and she wears the 
plaid handkerchief which ail maidens, wives and 
mothers in andaboutthe valley of Llanroth consider 
it * the thing ' to do. Her Bible or Hymn-book is 
by her side; so is her knitting, for she prides 
herself on supplyîng the little ones with socks. 
There in her comfortable chair she sits, with the 
quiet, unconseious grâce that is sometimes seen in 
persons who, like her, hâve lived long and passed 
meekly under the chastening hand of God. If she 
had only been dressed in velvets and lace, with 
satins and brocades covering her easy-chair, and 
chains of gold hanging about her neck, she would 
hâve looked as ma^ificent as the dowager-duchess 
at the Castle, on whose broad acres the cottages of 
the miners were chiefly built. Thèse things, how- 
ever, were not wanted to make Jane's mother what 
she was. She was a King's daughter, although she 
wore nothing but black stuffand a plaid flannel 
handkerchief. 

Dear old grandmother Watkins! How many 
desponding Christians hâve been comforted by your 
gentle words! How many backsliders in heart 
brought to see themselves sinners by your faithful 
counsels ! How many of God s own earnest workers 
built-up, strengthened, and sent on their way re- 
joicing by your bright example, we shall not know 
until we reach that place where our works *do 
follow.' Owing to feeble health and old âge, Mrs. 
Watkins had not for some time past been able to go 
to any place of worship, so, for her spécial beneiit, a 
* prayer-meeting ' is held each alternate evening in 
John*s house. She is blessed in her excellent 
daughter and her dearly-loved son-in-law, who has 
taken her as a spécial charge from God. 
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It was very beautifîil to see the tie between the 
tall, strong miner and the feeble old saint whose feet 
waited to step on the shining shore. Words of 
comfort the strong man gave to the feeble woman, 
in retnm for the rich expérience she unfolded to 
him. On one occasion a very happy time had been 
spent in conversation between the 'good old grand- 
mother ' and her son and danghter on the ' Promises/ 

' There is one more in the Bible for you, mother/ 
John said, ' than there is for Jane and me. It says, 
« Thy Maker is thy Husband ! '" 

* So it does, my dear/ she replied, clasping her 
thin hands, and looking upwards with joy. 

Another woman, soon to be also a widow, and 
nearer to John than even the dear old grandmother, 
was thankful to cleave to this oft-quoted text in 
after years, when the fair old face was sealed in 
eternal repose. 

* For ail His love to me hère, I bless Him, John ! 
But I shall be glad to go home when the time 
comes. I am not weary or complaining ; how can 
I do so, when you are ail so good to me ? I am as 
happy as I can be ; but I long to see the King in 
His beauty, and the land that I think cannot now 
be very far oflF. Besides, I hâve more in heaven than 
I hâve on earth, John. My poor dear husband has 
been there this many a year ; and little Jonathan is 
there ; and then there is my good lad Eobert ; he 
was kiUed so suddenly that there was no time for 
" testimony," but I know the life he led ; I am sure 
he is there. And Tom, my bonny, curly-headed Tom ; 
you know he died in my arms from the bums he 
got in the explosion, and the very last thing he 
said to me was, " Don't cry, mother; when we both 
get to heaven we shall never part ! " That is another, 
and there were the twins — dear me ! they were the 
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pi*ettiest of ail my children, and very young when 
their poor father went. I suppose, John, the blessed 
Lord knew what a struggle I should hâve to live; 
and how hard it would be for me to get them bread; 
so He took them, if you remember, both in one 
month. dear ! how hard it seemed then ; how 
wise now 1 For nobody knows what their children 
will be. But there they are ; and heaven is more 
like my proper home, you know/ 

*But you hâve some left, mother/ said Jane, 
softly ; * we are hère, to be with you/ 

'I shall hâve you l'hère, as well as the rest: we 
shall be an unbroken family in heaven, I believe,' 
she added with rapture. 

One day a friend, a young lady, called to see Mrs. 
Watkins, and was sitting talking to the good old 
woman. 

* Do you think,' asked the lady, ' you will know 
your relatives in heaven \ ' 

' Did I know them hère ? ' she said in amaze- 
ment. 

' Yes, of course you knew them hère/ 

' Then do you think I shall be blind in heaven, 
that I should not know my own husband and chil- 
dren, whom the Lord lent to me for so long ? O 
dear, yes ! I shall know them ail. If I took this 
creaky old body with me to heaven, I might not, 
for I often forget people and their names; but, my 
dear lady, I shall leave this in the river. When I 
get home I shall hâve a youthful body, and clear 
memory and understanding. Kjiow them? Yes, 
to be sure I shall know them.' 

Seeing her visitor smile, the old woman said: 

* I dare say it seems strange to hear me talk about 
being young again; but I shall be. Did you ever read 
in your Bible about an old angel or a lame angel ?' 
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* No, dear Mrs. Watkins, never ! ' said the visitor. 
' And you never will. But y ou hâve read of God 

sending angels on messages and errands ? ' 

* Yes/ said the lady. 

* Then you will remember how well ail the angels 
knew the way, and exaetly where they should find 
the people they were sent to/ 

* I do remember/ she answered. 

But glowing with her subject, the dear old lady 
went on. 

* When God sent them into Sodom to find Lot, 
they knew whose hands to lay hold of, and who it 
was they were sent to help. Then you remember 
about Hagar, poor thing! when she was in the 
wildemess with her lad. There is the child dying 
for want of a drop of water, and she can do nothing 
but sit down and cry, and is giving up, when the 
angel calls out, " What aileth thee, Hagar ? " You 
see, he knew ail about her, her name and every- 
thing. And though Daniel was so deep down in 
the dark den where the lions were kept, the angel 
found him. I dare say, now, there were a good 
many dungeons, but the angel knew where Daniel 
was. And Peter, too, you know. Miss, was asleep 
one time between two keepers ; an angel was sent 
to save and deliver him. Anybody like ourselve» 
might hâve awakened the wrong man ; but not the 
angel — ^bless you, he knew Peter, and took him to 
the place where he knew they were praying for him, 
and where they would be sure to tako care of him 
when once he got to them. It was one of the angeûj 
that told Comeliug to send for Peter when he yfm 
anxious about his soûl, and he told him exaetly 
with whom he lodged, and where they would find 
the house. Then it is very blessed to know that 
•' there is j oy inheaven over onesinner that refienteth." 
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So you see. Miss, they knovr each o;ie, I like to 
ihink of that.' 

' Pray excuse me, Mrs. AVatkina ; but how do you 
know that you wîll know them in heaven î 

' Well, Miss, the Apostle says that as we bave 
borne tbe image of the earthy, so we shall bear 
the image of the heavenly. And best of ail, 
my dear oavionr Himself saya we shall be EQUAL 
TO THE ANGEL3. If Jesua says 80, it must be so ; 
and being so, I shall see and understand lîke the 
angeb, I shall see my husband and my cbildren. 
1 hope I shall see you too. Miss.' 

Bisins from her seat she took her visitor's hand 
in "both ner own, and looking tenderly in the fair 
young fece, asked, 'You areliving for heaven, my 
dear,' 

' I am trying, Mrs. Watkina.' 

' Well, then, we are aure to meet there, and may- 
be we shall walk together in the golden atreets and 
sit down on the banks of the river and join in the 
new song. And, 0, best of ail : 



" Thêta WB diall seo Wm faoB, 
And neTsr, nerer nn ; 
There^ bom the riven of Hi 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

THB WIDOW, 

* Tke moUier ïn her office holds the lu; 
Of tbn Kiiil ; and mslces tka beiDg, who 
Woold be B nvage but foi hm gtnlle caiea. 



rpHB vénérable and excellent Mrs. Watkins had been 
JL left a widow very early in lîfe, and had to pro- 
vide with her own hands for her little ones. Leaving 
home early each moming, not retuming untîl late 
in the evening, her Ufe was hard ; neverthelesa, re- 
pose for her tired frame was not thought of tintil, 
with the fiitiierless children, she had sought help 
and guidance froia Him Who has said, ' Leave tby 
fatherless children ; I will préserve them aJive ; and 
let thy widows trust in Me.' The Sabbath was a 
spécial day of blessing to her, for on this day she 
coold spend the whole of her time in the midst of 
her &inily, and instruct them according to the besb 
of her ability. The Sunday-school had not at that 
time reached the conntry-place where they lived, 
She woold hear them repeat their verses, and make 
them read aloud in tum from God's Book. A bymn 
was always sung, and aiter this the mother, with her 
heartfelt wants, took the children to Jésus. Some- 
timea the elder children were encouraged to say a 
Word or two of prayer aloud, and then indeed the 
widow's heart sang for joy. 
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' Trv to pray, my dear/ she whîspered one day to 
one 01 them. 

K : ^ I can't, mother/ the child repliedin the saiiie lo^ 
voice ; ' not aloud. I can't ; it makes me cry. But 
I keep saying the words down in my heart. I think 
God sees down there. I feel as if He did/ 

This was the Tom who died afterwards in his 
mother's arms from the effects of the burns he had 
received in an explosion. 

Thus passed the earlier part of the widowhood of 
Mrs. Watkins. In the mean time her sons and 
danghters grew up, loving and serving God, with 
the exception of Davy, the oldest of the family. 

This caused the mother's heart to ache and throb 
with anguLsh. David, of whom the dead father had 
said, * Davy will soon grow up and take my place,' 
— ^Davy, who ought to hâve been the stay of the 
younger ones and the comfort of his widowed mo- 
ther's life, — ^Davy, the first-bom, so loved, so prized, 
bo cared for, — ^was now the chief sorrow of his 
mother's akeady burdened heart; although he 
' afterward repented ' and gave hîmself up to God. 
Indeed, he was compelled to do it, for his mother 
never ceased to pray for him. His companions were 
godless drunkards : the young man himself often 
came home the worse for drink. Well-meaning 
friends told the widow that she did wrong to allow 
him to remain at home, and said that the door ought 
to be closed against him. 

' You are not his mother/ she would reply. ' It is 
not possible for you to understand his case : it is 
between the Lora and myself. He vrill save him ; 
I know He will.' 

So she bore with him, doing ail she could to make 
home attractive and pleasant to him. But she did 
more ihan this: she co];itinually prayed for him. 
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Under ail circumstances she prayed : if she sat in the 
house or walked by the way, she prayed for him ; 
often the dark nîght through, her sobbing, aching 
heart went up to Him that ' heareth alway ;' and her 
pillow was wet with tears as she cried, * Save my 
son, God ! ' 

' Lord/ she sighed, * Thou art pledged to save ; 
Thou hast promised, and Thy word is " yea and 
amen " to them that believe, and I beKeve. I am 
waiting for Thy salvation, Father ! Still waiting. 
As Thou wilt, how Thou wilt, only save 1 Thou 
hast said, " If ye believe." Lord, I believe. I hold 
to the promise. I will not give it up. I wait Thy 
time, my covenant-keeping God.' 

One day a circumstance happened at the place 
where Davy was employed, that filled him with 
alarm. Instead of joining his companions as usual 
at the public-house, he went home early. His 
mother plaeed his tea before him with some pleasant 
words, but she soon noticed that he did not take 
any, and asked : 

* What is amisi^, Davy, that you don't eat ? ' 

' Amiss ! ' he said ; * what should be amiss 1 No, 
thank you, I don't want any tea. I think I am a 
bit tired, that's ail. But,* he continued, with hésita- 
tion, ' if youlike, mother, I won't go out again to-night, 
and you can read to me, like you used when I was 
a lad. It's a long time since I heard any reading/ 

* Do you mean, Davy,' his mother asked, while she 
steadied her voice, that would tremble a little in 
spite of ail her efforts ; * Do you mean that I should 
read the Bible ? ' 

He did not speak, but only nodded his head. The 
Bible was soon on the table : the mother selected 
one of the Old Testament historiés as being Ukely to 
awaken his interest, but she stopped soon^fearing to 
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tire him ; * and if I do/ she thought, ' he may never 
ask me to read again/ Looking up, however, he said, 
*Go on, mother/ She then commenced the history of 
theshepherd-wamor, and she had notread longbefore 
he looked with some of his old interest, and said : 

'I remember that. That's the little chap that 
knocked the giant over like a nine-pin!' and he 
laughed aloud, but in a moment he said, ' Go on/ 

Startled at this way of speaking of the great vie- 
tory of her favourite David, after whom her son had 
been named, with the hope that he too would become 
* a man affcer God's own heart,' she went on, and read 
for nearly an hour. Davy made no further remark, 
but after that night he stayed at home when his 
work was done, became better-tempered, and each 
evening, as soon as tea was over, would say, ' Now, 
mother ! ' Carefully and prayerfully she selected 
such portions of the Word as she considered 
best suited for him. Soon she began to read the 
sweet story of the Cross, quietly making such re- 
marks as she hoped would help him to understand 
how much Jésus had done for him. But Davy made 
no sign until one glad evening she saw the tears fall 
from his eyes on to the white hearthstone over which 
he sat. She did not speak, but she prayed to the 
God of heaven. 

*I don*t know why I ask you to read to me, 
mother,' he said ; * I am sure it makes me downright 
misérable ; but somehow I like it, for aJl that.' 

' Ah, Davy, my lad, you should hear one of our 
preachers tsdk about the Bible/ she ventured to say. 
' They make it so plain.' 

* No, no ; I am not going to turn Methodist/ said 
Davy. 

But Davy was wrong in that as well as in many 
other things. 




CHAPTEB XVm. 

DAVT'S TISIT TO THE METHODIST CHAPEL. 

*Notiiiito OBl Hoirawset to Join the stradn, 
In salt-delireTBiiae bliuful ind complets ; 
And bU our toUs, luocenoB, fulores, pain, 
To iMe, O Clirirt Johovah, at Thy feet ! '— TiTiaB. 

STILL Dav^a mother prayed for him. One Sabbath 
evening, as she was preparing to go to the service, 
she noticed that Davy had put his ^t on, and stood 
with bia hands in his pocket, whistling dolefully. 

' Where are you going î ' his mother enqijired. 

' 0, 1 don't quite itnow ; about a bit somewhere.' 

' I suppose,' ahe said cautiously, ' you would not 
like to corne with me to chapel, — -juat for to-night, 
—eh, Davy î ' 

He stood for a moment wîthout lifting his bead ; 
presently he anawered : ' Well, I don't care if I do, 
just tbia time. It's dark, no one will see me." 

' God will see you,' tbought the mother, as her • 
heart rose in gratitude to her covenant-keeping 
Saviour. ' Now then, my dear,' she said, ' are you 
ready î ' And for the firat time since he bad tbrown 
oflf the old home restrainta, Davy walked by his 
motber'a slde to the house of God. 

' You are very quiet, mother,' he said. 

' I am very liappy, my aon,' abe anawered, ' It ia 
so nice to hâve you waïking with me.' 
I 2 
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Â sudden shame flushed hîs face as he saw how 
thoroughly aelfish he had been ; for from the time 
when the family had heen dispersed to eam theii- 
own bread in various places, ûe had never waJked 
with his mother to Gods houae. Now they reach 
tiie small low building where hîs mother worehipped, 
and where he h mself had kn It as a happy boy. 
They enter together but Davy nstead of following 
his mother to the accustomed seat shpped behind 
the door and sat as close to the wall as he could 
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possibly get. But the Lord Who found Elijah in one 
of the dark cavems of Horeb, and eried, ' What doest 
thou hère î ' found Davy that night. 

The preacher was young, eamest, and éloquent, 
and spoke in such a way as to arrest the attention 
of such an one as the man behind the chapel-door. 
As he spoke of the shamefiil ingratitude of sinnera, 
of Éieir wasted Jives, of the dread account they wouid 
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hâve to give of ail the mercies they had thrown away, 
and through which, he said, they had fought their 
way, — ^through the Saviours love, the light of the 
Holy Spirit and of God's Word ; ' and perhaps/ he 
added, ' through the prayers of pious friends. Some 
hâve praying fathers or mothers ; how long hâve 
thèse prayed for you — ^how long ? ' 

"That's me: he means me,' said stricken Davy, 
and he seemed to hhnself to shrink into less compass, 
and his cheeks bumed. * That's me. My mother has 
prayed for me for many a year, I know ; but she 
should not hâve told that chap about me, either. I 
wish I could get out of hère, but I can't. I feel sure 
the man's eyes are on me, although I am not looking 
at hûn.* 

Davy is not the first who has felt Uke that under 
a faîthful sermon, and will not be the last. 

Contrary to her usual custom, Davy's mother did 
not stay to the prayer-meeting. * 1 will go home 
with him,* she said. The young man seemed to ex- 
pect her, and was waiting for her under the shadow 
on the opposite side of the way. When they reached 
the cottage, he closed the door, and said in an injured 
tone : 

* Mother, I did not think you would hâve served 
me like that ! ' 

' Like what, my lad ? ' she asked in real sur- 
prise. 

' You should not hâve told that man in thepulpit 
about me/ 

*Davy, my son,' said the good woman, as she 
looked him full in the face, * did you ever know me 
tell a lie r 

' Never, mother,' he said ; ' I wish I could say aa 
much for myself.' 

' Well, then, believe me when I te 1 you that I 
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never saw that man until to-night. He is the new 
preacher.' 

Davy looked at her in amazement ; at length ho 
said : * Well, it's very strange. I am sure ail the 
people would see that he knew ail about me. I never 
was 80 ashamed in my life.' 

* Davy, my lad, it was the Lord showing you your 
own siirful likeness ; but He'U change it, He'll mako 
it like His own,' she said quietly. 

' I don't know, mother, what it is, but I seemed to 
see us ail kneeling down to pray as we used to do 
when we were little children. My picture was not 
80 ugly then as I saw it to-night.' 

And bold, reckless Davy trembled at the mental 
photograph. 

' God can change it,' she said with broken voîce, 
; * and make it even better than the little Davy be- 
fore he went astray.' 

What a wonderful imparter of courage grâce is. 
Davy could not look his mother in the face when she 
first began to read the Bible to him. Now he lifted 
up his head, and said to his mother: 

* IVe been a bad man and a bad son. I hope you 
wiU forgive me, for I am very misérable.' 

She tumed round, and placing both arms about 
him, kissed him tenderly, while poor Davy laid his 
head on the faithful bosom and wept like a little 
child. Did she forgive him % Witness, mother, 
when your retuming son or daughter has said, 
* Mother, forgive ! ' if ail the love in the world could 
be pressed into one heart, would you not give it to 
them ? Ah, yes ! The robe, the ring, the shoes, the 
fatted calf, — ^bring them ail. * This my son was dead, 
and is alive again; he was lost, and is found* ! 

The next day Davy was grave and quiet, and 
especially kind to his mother. There was to be a 
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prayer-meeting in the satne little chapel that night, 
she told him. 

' I will go with you/ he said. 

A great calm fell upon the widow's heart as she 
heard him say this. To Davy she said, ' I am very 
glad ; ' to her Saviour she said, ' Lord, I believe ! ' 

Davy did not creep in that night. He knelt by 
his mother s side in pénitence and humility. When 
the hymn had been sung, the same young man who 
had preached, led the meeting iu prayer. The Lord 
of Hosts was there ; the influence of the Holy Spirit 
rested on the people as one after another prayed : the 
place became a Bethel. And now Davy's mother 
opens her mouth to God, as her heart had been aU 
the time. In her quiet voice she besought God for 
the one blessing she now craved. 'According to 
Thy promise. Lord,' she urged, ' take fuli possession 
now! Now, Lord, I wait! ' Before this prayer of 
faith was ended, Davy, who would not a few hours 
since be seengoing into a Methodist chapel, was seen 
with his hard hands clasped above his head, and was 
heard to cry aloud, * God be merciful to me a sinner ! ' 

From that hour the widow's son became a * new 
créature in Christ Jésus ;' he joined himself to the 
people among whom he had found peace, and became 
a gênerons supporter of the cause of the blessed Lord. 

* So you see,* the dear old woman would say when 
speaking of this time, * the Lord saved his soûl, and 
gave me back my child at the same time ! ' 

But we leffc John's family at tea, and must retum 
to them, for tea is now over. John sets down the 
little child he had on his knee, and looking at the 
clock, says, ' It is time to start, Jane/ 

The good woman, with strict orders to the eldest 
girl to put the little ones to bed and not forg^et 
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grandoiother's milk, prépares to go with her busband 
to the prayer-meetîng, held itt a neighbour's house 
some half-mile distant. 

' We will pray for you, mother,' Jaae says as she 
goea out. John aays the sarae: the grandmother 
smiles, and saya, ' Do, children, do ; and thank you.' 

But a pray er- meeting amongat the colliers must 
hâve a chapter to itselL ■ 





CHAPTEE SIX. 

THE FBÂTER-MEETINQ, 

* PiaTST TBÏKB tbe Boni to tbe portail of hebTen, 
Whence comfort and itrength to tha fûthf ni aie glrea; 
It knocki and it wuta, on Chriet's piomiMi it leuu ; 
It teeka and it findi, it uks and oLtains.' 

¥HEN John Koberta aod his wife reached the place 
' where prayer wag wont to be made,' they found 
that aeveral of the colliera, with their wives or sisters, 
were there before them, You would find it difficult 
to believe that thèse men were among tbe dark-faced, 
dusty men we aaw goîng from the ' pit ' the otber 
day, 80 cleao and décent are they now. 

Sitting on a low three-legged stool, with his chin 
resting on hia hand, is ' Ttim,' the Uttle man who, 
with our friend John, sang on hia way home from 
work. Cloae beside him is a well-dressed, bright- 
eyed little man called Johnnie. Thia man walks two 
miles every Sunday to attend to a achool of which 
he ia Superintendent, as well as the teacher of the 
boys' class, and principal singer. During the week 
he usually goes the same distance twice, once to a 
prsyer-meeting, as now, and once to the Class- 
meeting, To one or other of thèse meetings hia wife 
generaJly goea with him, 

There is another and a taUer man who sits quietly 
reading from his hymn-book. His hands are hard 
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and knotted. Two of the fingers ha3 been torn from 
his right hand in an accident some years since. A 
smile is on his homely face as he tums the leaves of 
his book, or inhales the fragrance of a lovely rose 
that he holds in his hand ; for,like many of his class, 
he is fond of flower culture, and is especially proud 
of his roses. He, like Johnnie, is a Sunday-school 
teacher ; in addition to this he is a Local-preacher, 
and a very happy Christian. It is a part of his duty 
to go down the ' pit ' during the night to attend to 
the wants of the horses that are, as we hâve seen, 
stabled below for service on the tramways. His 
fellow-workmen say that they don't know whether 
he sings in his sleep or not, but they affirm that he 
goes down singing, goes about his work singing, and 
ascends the shaft singing. 

But although he holds his hymn-book in his hand 
and smiles as he reads some of the songs of Sion, he 
is not singing now. He has that very day laid one 
of his children in the grave, a girl of sevent^een. One 
of the women présent speaks to him about her. In 
reply to what she has said, he tells her : 

' Ay, it was consumption ; but she made a good 
end of it. I was holding her on my knee while 
mother made her bed, and she says, " Father, sing 
for me, sing * Eock of Ages.' '' You know I was very 
full of trouble, and could not begin in a minute ; but 
she started the tune herself, and sang until ail the 
neighbours came under the window to hear her. We 
ail tried to sing with her, but we could not make 
much out of it for crying. She sang it through 
herself, and then began, first one hymn, and then 
another, singing pièces of each, until the death-sweat 
came on her face. I may say she died singing, poor 
little wench ; and whatever part of God's mansions 
she is in, I feel sure she is singing now/ 
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' Ay, ay ! ' said * Tum/ lookîng înto his Mend's 
face ; * singing " unto Him that hath loved us, and 
washed us in His blood." ' 

' True, lad ! ' said John ; * she has leamed the new 
song, She is somewhere amongst the hundred and 
forty-four thousand who were singing it when John 
heard about it in Patmos. That is where she is/ 

' Yes,' quietly responded the father of the dead 
girl ; ' she has gone where there is no death.' 

•Now another person cornes in, rubbing his hands 
and smUing cheerfully. He is well dressed, and 
wears his smny black hair eut close round his fore- 
head. The boys say his wife puts a basin on his 
head, and cuts the hair by the rim of it. But that 
can hardiy be, for he has no wife, and never had. 
He takes a handkerchief from his pocket, places it 
on the floor, and kneels on it to pray. During the 
short time he thus kneels, he unconsciously smooths 
his hair with one hand ; infact, except when * Josey' 
is asleep or both his hands are occupied, he is found 
to be smoothing his hah- or rubbing his. palms to- 
gether. He is an ' exhorter,' and gives addresses in 
the country places. Josey has many texts, but 
only one sermon; yet he manages somehow to 
make them fit. 

A good man and libéral was Josey. His bachelor 
home was the ' Preacher's ' home. The best bed, the 
easiest chair, and the best food it afforded, were at 
the Preacher's disposai ; and many a young minister 
has carried from Josey's lonely home the means of 
enlarging his library. *For you know you mtigt 
hâve a bit of reading,' he would tell them, ' or élue 
how can you get idecw ? ' 

T wo young lads are also there, serious beyond their 
years,— ^ood lads, in training for the «ervice of thi^ 
Lord. Another boy, about «xteen, site witVi tVû^, 
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He, too, îs in training for God ; but his service is to 
be given in the celestial country, not hère. He is 
anxious and carewom in appearance, as indeed he 
may well be, for he has a mother and * five small 
children ' to keep. One or two other men corne in 
and take their seats in révèrent silence. 

Among the women is one called Mary. While the 
men were talking together of the girl who had died, 
she sat qnietly wiping the tears from her eyes. There 
is a chastened look on her face ; she is not comely 
and rosy, as are many of her countrywomen ; her 
complexion is dark, her hair gray ; she is stout and 
ungainly-looking. But Mary Jones is a blessing to 
the neighbourhood in which she lives. Her large 
heart and willing hand hâve endeared her to the 
wives and children of the workmen. If a mother is 
sick, or a child is ill, counsel is taken with Mary. 
K, as unfortunately often happens, men are brought 
home injured from the colliery, Mary knows exactly 
what to do, how to apply the soft cotton steeped in 
oil to the scorched flesh, or to bind up the tom or 
bruised limbs of the sufferers, so as to do until the 
doctor comes. 

Thèse same hands hâve closed the eyes of many 
who hâve died from the injuries received in their 
perilous work, hâve placed on the ' tenantless clay ' 
the last dress, and helped to comfort the moumers 
when the 'vacant' hour came. Many stricken women 
hâve wept their sorrow less on Mary 's bosom. Many 
little chUdren hâve run to her in their grief with the 
terrible cry, ' Father has been killed in the pit ! ' 

Mary had herself been sadly tried, and her true 
heart went out in helpful sympathy to those who 
were travellingthe same weary way. Sorrow came 
to her early. When a young woman, she had one 
morning seen her husband leave his house a fine 
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strong fellow, of whom she was very proud ; but 
before the night fell, she beheld him borne by four 
men towards his cottage home a charred, disfigured 
object. A STidden explosion of gas had taken place 
in the part of the mine where he was working, and 
bnmed not only the life, but nearly ail resemblance 
to the human form, out of him and several other of 
the miners. 

'But the Lord has never left me, Ma'am, never! ' 
she said to a lady who took a good deal of interest 
in her ; * and He never will. I believe He never 
will. We never wanted bread when the children 
were little and could not help themselves. Every 
one was so good to us ; and ladies gave me washing 
and cleaning to do : so we got on better than most 
women who are left like I was. Now the children 
ail do for themselves, and I keep two or three lodgers, 
and work in the garden myself, and that makes a 
bit, and helps to feed the pig, and the pig helps the 
rent nicely. So I am very well off, you see, Ma'am ; 
and the good Lord is sure to take care of me as long 
as I want anything/ 

Just beside her is a very pale, sad-faced woman, 
who sits with a sleeping baby in her arms. Another, 
in passing to her seat, stoops and asks in a low voice, 
' Is Richard drinking, Ann ? ' She looks up and 
tells her friend, * Yes, ail the week : he won't hâve a 
penny on Saturday night ! ' 

Another woman is kneeling in a corner : she knelt 
the moment she came in, and will kneel until the 
meetingk over. She seems to hâve a heavy care of 
some kind, although she does not tell it. But a 
pretty, rosy-faced daughter of hers, who left home 
for a large town, is said to hâve ' gone wrong,' and 
dares not come home. That is the load the woman 
carries hidden in her own heart. Foor, poor moiher l 
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A tall woman, dressed like one of the Society of 
Frienda, now passes her on the way to her own seat ; 
as she doea so, slie whispers, ' Try to trust Bim, 
Sally/ 

' I am trying,' is the low reply. 

An old man who is lame site in the corner of the 
fire-place. Hia eyes are shut, and his lips move in 
pray er as he sways his hody backwards and forwarda 

John and his wife shake hands with them ail, and 
then, like the rest of them, kneel in silent prayerfor 
a moment. 





CHAPTER XX. 

A WABBIOB TAKDJG HIS EE3T. 

> To aima ! Tbe martial akout prolong ! 

DnAul the &ag ftgaiu! 
Oi<ra bttUe to ths ttixe and wiong 

duiit needeth eameat men.'— Dh. FuiraBOV. 

AS John rose &om his kneea he enquired, ' Haa 
William been seen about yet ï ' . 

' Hère he is,' aaid one of me boys, 'just comiug 
over the stile.' 

On hearin^ thîa the people settle themselves, and 
at once open their hymn-books at the thirty-aeventh 
hymn. 

' We are sure to hâve that to start,' they say to 
each other. 

Smiling kindly, the man they looked for kaeels 
reverently and prays with apparent ferrour, though 
in silence. He is remarkable in appearance, -with 
keen blue eyes, and dark curly hair, straight nose, 
tirm mouth, and tall slight ligure. ' His Looks are 
in his Jlavour,' the colliers eay, His voice is atrong 
and clear, capable of being modulated to any 
requirement. He is not a coUier, but has a business 
in a town some few miles away. Once in six weeks 
he finds his way to the valley of Llauroth, to hclp 
the pious people in tbeir meetings. Sometimes he 
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preachea to them ; to-night, however, there is to be 
a prayer-meeting. As he entered the dwelKng, 
there was silence ; in a few moments he gives out 
the hymn which ail hâve ready, — 

' Jésus, the name high oyer ail, 

In hell, or earth, or sky ; 
Angels and men bef ore it f ail, 

And deyils f ear and fly ! ' 

* Johnnie ' at once commences the tune, and ail 
join heartily in singing it. The tune has many a 
turn, the last two Unes being repeated again and 
again ; and the people, with closed eyes, sway their 
bodies to and fro as they sing. 

*Kneel down/ says the clear voice of William, 
and he commences the opening prayer. And what 
a prayer that is ! He entreats, for himself and the 
people présent, pardon for the past, strength for the 
days to come, a clear acceptance with God, and the 
sanctifying influence of the Holy Spirit. Then 
there is the pleading with the Almighty for sinners, 
— ' Lord, there are those in this vaUey, with whom 
we talk and walk and buy and sell, who are going 
the way of death. The sleep of sin is on them ; 
thej^ are the willing slaves of Satan, those for whom 
Christ died. For thèse we plead. Thou canst 
save, Lord ! AU things are possible to Thee. We 
go back in our minds to the time when Thou didst 
wonders in the land of Ham; when Thou didst 
rebuke the waters of the Red Sea, that Thine 
ancient people passed through as on dry ground. 
Thou hast for them stopped the mouths of Uons, 
quenched the violence of fire, put to flight the 
armies of the aliens, and brought back to l2e those 
that were dead. Remembering what Thou hast 
done, gives us boldness to plead for sinners hère. 
Father, Thou knowest that fiery trials and savage, 
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fierce temptations beset the men for whom we plead 
to-night. But thou canst tum ail aside or give 
them strength to overcome if they will but corne to 
Thee. 0, bring them, Lord, thèse precious blood- 
bought soûls! Lord, show them Calvary ! Let them 
see the man Christ Jésus with the bruised head 
and pierced side. 0, let their dark minds compre- 
hend that the sacrifice is ofiered for them ! Save, 
we beseech Thee, God ! ' 

Only those who hâve worshipped with thèse men 
can understand the warmth and fervour of the 
*Amens' that are given at the end of the first 
prayer. John now brings to God in the arms of his 
strong faith, his family, his neighbours, the Society, 
the schools, and especially the ungodly colliers, lus 
fellow-workmen. 

' Saviour,' he cries, *Thou knowest how much of 
wickedness there is amongst us ; how little of the 
fear of the Lord before our eyes ; and Thou knowest 
how every day we take our life in our hands and go 
down into the depths of the earth, not knowing 
whether we shall corne up again or not. Save us, 
O Lord, and make us ready to die, so that sudden 
death may be to us only a quick entrance into 
eternal life ; for, we bless Thee, we know it is only 
just the same distance to heaven from the bottom 
of the pit as it is from our beds/ 

Then the old man in the corner blesses God that 
He saved him from the horrible pit and the miry 
clay; and entreats the mercifiil protection of God 
now that he is old and gray-headed. Li great 
eamestness he prays God to save his lads ; * spécial. 
Lord, those that are out of the way/ Tears fall 
thickly on the clasped hands as he wreatlea for the 
wanderer, — ^ Him, Lord, that's gpne over the sea/ 
Save for the sighs that go up to God for the 0I4 
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man, there is silence. They ail know that there is 
in that aged heart a sorrow that may not be touched 
by other hand than that of the Great Healer. 
William rises from his knees with his face saddened ; 
the old coUier's prayer is echoed in his heart. A 
sorrow like unto the old man's, hangs upon him and 
often bears him down Eke the weight of a millstone. 
' Let us sing/ he says, with his voice not less clear, 
though lower : 

' O God, our help in âges past, 
Our hope for years to corne ; 
Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our etemal home ! ' 

Now 'Tum ' breathes out his soûl in earnest, heart- 
felt supplication to Him that heara and answers 
prayer. And tben one of the young lads thanks 
Qoà for saving him when it was almost a 'gone 
case' with him. Another gives thanks that the 
Preacher's voice had reached him across the field, 
and that that song about * free gra^e ' had brought 
him to the Lord. 

The boys seem to encourage each other, and the 
one with the mother and five children to keep prays 
for grâce and strength to do his duty to them and 
to his God. 

Another hymn is sung, when a woman calls upon 
God for the young people of the Society. Next the 
sad-faced woman, as she sits quietly swaying her 
sleeping babe on her knees, prays for herself, her 
children, and for her husband, — ^again and again for 
him. Ah, Richard ! you would surely hâve blushed 
toi yourself if you could hâve seen that weeping 
wife of yours 1 But Richard was even then 'drinking 
himself drunk' at the ' Red Lion.' And now tiie 
' woman' dressed as a fnènd, looking at the leader 
of the meeting, says : 
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' I wish to speak a word. I believe to-night God 
has wrought a great deliverance for me, and I think 
I ought to tell you/ 

' Go on, sister Thomas, we shall be glad to hear/ 

' Sister Thomas ' then tells, quietly and thank- 
fully,how, in crossing the Park, she was alarmed by 
a buU "which rushed towards her furiously, but 
which, as she commended herself to God, suddenly 
changed its course when it had corne within a few 
yards of the place where she stood, and disappeared 
amongst the trees. 

There is an exclamation of thankftdness from ail 
présent, and a few well-timed and judicious remarks 
from William, on God's preserving providence ; and 
again prayer and praise go on untU the time when 
the little assembly is to break up. Then there is the 
usual old-fashioned shaking of hands, and farewells 
are said, ère they départ and take the way to their 
homes. Some hâve three miles to go, others less ; 
most of them hâve to be up and at their work very 
early next moming ; but notwithstanding, they are 
thankful to be able to go again and again in the 
hope of obtaining a blessing to their soûls. 

' William ' has some four miles to walk before he 
can reach his home, but that is no uncommon thing 
for him. 

We may pause hère a moment to give our 
readers an account of the close of this good man's 
life. He has laboured for God for more than thirty 
years; 'many anse and call him blessed:' and in 
the end that Gk>d permitted him to be the honoured 
instrument in His hands of bringing many souIs 
to Christ. Eut at last the stout heart gave way, 
the strong will can do little more even for the Master 
he loves so welL He had been confîned to his house, 
chiefly to his bed, for noarly a month, when eue 
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Saturday aftemoon he asked his daughter to give 
him his Plan ; ' for, I think/ he said, ' I hâve an 
appointment to-morrow at ^ 

The young woman did as requested, and as she 
gave the Plan into his hands, said : 

' Yes, father, you are planned at . Who shall 

you get to go for you ? ' 

' No one ! ' said the almost dying man. ' I am 
going myself !' 

' fliat is quite impossible, father ; you eould 
never walk so far, or get over the stiles.' 

' If I live and can get up,' he said, ' I shall go. 
Do not attempt to hinder me. I shall go; it will 
be my last service for God.' 

The Sabbath moming dawns, and beholds him, 
with the aid of a friend's arm, on his way to the 
appointment. Many prayers follow the slow foot- 
steps of the old Preacher that day. He reaches the 
place in safety ; his friend commences the meeting 
for him while he rests a little while. The prayer 
he oflFers himself ' Surely,' said an aged man after- 
wards, ' surely he is ripening for glory ; he seemed 
to talk to God face to face as a man talketh with 
his friend. There was scarce a cloud between ! ' 

William reads as his text the words of the 
prophet, 'Who hath believed our report?' His 
voice is low, but as clear as ever, when, in his usual 
forcible manner, he speaks of the first great meaning 
of the words, and at the end of his discourse 
brought them down to that moment. 

' It is more than ten years,' he said, ' since I first 
came to you with a message from God. You had 
had others, but I want you to go back to that time 
when I told you that God so loved the world that 
He gave His only Son to save you from the second 
death. Many times since hâve you had offers of 
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mercy. To-day I want to ask you, as in the présence 
of a holy, heart-searching God, " Who hath believed 
our report ? " ' 

He paused, and held his trembUng hand toward 
the people. 

' Who ? ' he again asked, ^ who î I shall never/ 
he continued slowly, 'speak to you again; I feel 
that my days are numbered. I speak to you as 
from the side of an open grave, and beg you to 
consider your ways. If there is anything wrong ; if 
your hearts are not right before God; if you feel 
that you hâve not received the report which God's 
servants hâve from time to time brought to you, — 
repent, and give yourselves to Him that is mighty 
to save ! ' 

The rough miners are alarmed; there is a breaking 
down before God. The results of that last 'service 
for God ' are not to be told hère. The tired soldier 
was seen amongst them no more. Within a fort- 
night, the green sod was placed over the grave 
where his fiiends had laid him, ' in sure and certain 
hope of the résurrection unto eternal life.' 





CHAPTER XXI. 

THE EXPLOSION. 

' lu such as hom as ye Uûnk not.' 
'G gTBTe, whers iithy TictoryP G death, where is thy sting f 

IT is a hot, heavy day, with black clouds over- 
hanging ttie valleys and covering the topa of the 
hills. There is no fresh breeze to fan the beated 
face. The cattle seek the shade, or stand in the 
brooka lazily flapping theîr sides. 

' I ^m sorry it is svich a sultry day,' said Mr. 
Cadwallador, ' I wanted you to hâve gone with your 
aunt and myself to aee a pretty waterfall a Ûttle 
distance from hère ; but it is too bot to walk, and 
tbere is only a foot-path or we would bave diiven.' 

' It is mucb too hot to think of walking, Jobn,' 
said bis wife. ' But -we can go tbere anouier day. 
Ton bave several days yet, Harry, hâve you not î ' 

' Yea, aunt ; nearly a week.' 

' Well, then, suppose you take «s to see the ruined 
abbey, Jobn. It'a a beautiiiil drive there, and the 
abb^ is very fuU of interest.' 

' That is what we will do, Eliza. We will go 
quietly, ao as not to distress the horse. Be ready as 
soon as you can,' 

In due course the drive was taken, the abbey 
jnspected, and o-ar friends were on the way home. 
Mr. CadwaJkdor had once or twîce remarkeâ tiiat 
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it would be 'rather thick underground, for the 
atmosphère was heavy/ 

' Will it aflFect the colliery at ail ? ' asked Harry. 

' It oflen does/ his uncle replied, ' seriously, too ; 
but Mr. Arkwright is very careful ; he will see to 
airways, and ail needful things.' 

Talking pleasantly together they corne nearer 
home. 

It will be remembered that the miner who turned 
into the ' Blue Anchor ' after a conversation with a 
feUow workman in which he had expressed a strong 
désire to infli(;t personal chsustisement on John 
Roberts, was one of those strangely wicked men 
who cannot endure to see goodness in others, while 
they themselves are too indolent to try to be either 
good or great. It was weU known that this man 
was no friend of John's, and that if he dared he 
would do more than speak of his unaccountable ill- 
will. In his usual spiteful manner, he this moming 
hailed him as a sneaking Methodist. That, however, 
was the name Ned gave to ail who did not live as 
he did. If he saw, as he oflen did, respectable men 
with their wives and families going to the village 
church, with their cherished books of ' Common 
Frayer ' in their hands, he invariably spoke of them 
as ' sneaking Methodists.' Independents, Wesleyans, 
Primitives, were aU alike hateful in his sight. Ned 
was wickedly ignorant, and ignorantly wicked. 

This particular morning some one had remon- 
strated with him on his spiteful way of speaking 
about pious people. It was, however, in vain ; and 
the honest feUow who wished only to do Ned good, 
had tumed away with a hopeless face. Joining 
some of his fellow workmen on their way to the pit, 
he said : 

^ There can be nothing done with such a man. It 
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is very hard to bear wîth him. What do yqu think, 
John ? ' 

John "was walking silently, his head thrown back, 
his face looking upwards. 

Again his fellow workman put the question to 
him, ' What do you think % ' 

' I think we must follow Scripture/ he answered 
slowly. 

' How is that ? ' another enquires. 

In very eamest tones, John repeated the words of 
the Lord Jésus : ' Pray for them that despitefuUy 
use you and persécute you/ 

' But, John, can you forgive that man who never 
lets you alone ? Can you pray for him ? ' 

' Do you think I want to shut the gâtes of heaven 
against myself ? ' he asked. ' Does not the Lord say 
in the Holy Book, " If ye forgive not men their 
trespasses, neither will your Heavenly Father for- 
give you your trespasses ? " ' 

There was silence as the words of Jésus fell on 
the ears of the men. Presently one said: 

* But you will want a lot of God's grâce before 
you can do that/ 

' He that says you must do it, will give you ail 
the grâce you require for the task. Ay! and make 
it a deal easier to forgive than to bear malice/ said 
honest John. ' I hâve found it out.' 

As the men reach the works, they find that Mr. 
Arkwright has been down the pit, although so early 
in the day. Some of them notice that he looks 
anxious as he bids them be very careful with their 
lamps, ' for it is a heavy day.' 

' I think there will be a thunderstorm shortly, and 
that will make it better, I dare say. Any way,* he 
continued, ' take care.' 

On this same morning, John Roberts had 
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lefb his dear home more reluctantly than ever 
before. He stood for a moment talking with his 
wife, then he knelt to pat the rosy cheeks of 
his little child; for another instant he stood by 
the grandmother's side, said a kindly word to her, 
and then stepped forward to go ont. As he crossed 
the threshold he tumed yet again and bade them 

* good-bye/ On his way down the narrow flower- 
bordered garden walk, his wife heard him say, with 
his fece tumed heavenward, ' Lord, help me ! ' Thèse 
were the last words she ever heard him speak. 
Impressed by his manner, she wondered if anything 
troubled him, and why he did not go singing as 
Tisual down the field. Walking to the garden-gate, 
she stood watching him, until she saw him lift his 
hands in mute appeal towards the heavy, clouded 
sky, then she returned to her house comforted. 

' He is praying for somebody,' she said. ' How 
stupid I am not to hâve thought of that before. I 
wonder if it is Ned. I wish that man would go 
out of the place ; he is very bad to John. But he 
said, " Lord, help me V as he went. I wondier he did 
not tell me about it. Poor John ! ' 

On her retum to the cottage, addressing her 
mother, she said : 

' We must pray for John. There is something the 
matter with him, mother ; we must take him to 
the mercy-seat to-day.' 

' Yes, Jane, I saw that he had something on his 
mind.' Pausing a moment, the old mother resumed: 

* Whatever it is, or whoever it is that is troubling 
John, he is supported by the " Everlasting Arms. 
Our John is in good hands.' 

Ere the night fell on the Llanroth valley, many 
blessed God for the consistent life of their fnend 
and fellow workman, John. 
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The men are gathering in large numbers about 
the pit-bank. The cage runs up and down many 
times with its Kving freight. Cheerfally, many of 
them singing snatches of songs or hymns, the men 
are taken down the dark, damp shaft. Down went 
John; down went 'Tum;' down went the two lads 
we saw at the prayer-meeting ; down went the boy 
with the mother and five small children; and 
down, too, went the bold, blaspheming Ned. Ail 
reach the gloomy mine in safety; the lamps are 
carefully examined by the man appointed for the 
task. Each man knows his work and the way to 
it perfectly. By the glow-worm light of the Davy 
they take their way,not able to stand upright; now 
bending low, and now very nearly crawKng to get 
to their appointed tasks. Our friends, with Ned, who 
Works in the same place, walk forward like the rest, 
and are soon busily engaged in the usual routine of 
the mine. Some bring down the coals, others fill 
the wagons, others push the wagons forward to 
where the drivers with their horses can take them 
from them; and althongh the air is just a little 
heavy, there is no reason for any uneasiness on the 
part of the workers. So they work on, when in a 
moment, as sudden as the lightning's flash, the eyes of 
the men are blinded by d^fiame offire, their ears are 
deafened by a noise as of a thousand peals of thunder. 
The poor fellows know only too well whàt it 
means. There is an explosion! Happy are they 
who escape with life ; happy are they who préserve 
their sight in this terrible fire ; happy are they who 
can use their feet, and so fly for their lives ! AJl who 
can, make for one place, towards the 'pit's eye,' 
where the fresh air still comes pouring down. 

The explosion has happened in the place where 
John and the party of men and boys who went 
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, down with him, worked. And although it was a 
merc trifle in, comparison wîth maiiy similar 
calamities, it has torn down ail the pi^2P^> l'ro'^^^ 
the timbers, and displaced the roof, lae deadly 

faa is makiDg ita way wherever the dooiB and 
rattices are tom away. It îa indeed au awfui 
moment 1 

' Thank God for spared lives!' cries one old man 
who haB been in more than one deadly péril before 
this. ' Aye, thank God,' cry many as they pant for 
breath, 

' Mates, are we ail hère î ' asks John Boberiiâ, who 
had escaped uninjuredj and count of their number 
is instantlv taken. 

• Tum ' 18 found to be badly bumed ; his face is 
scoiched, his whiskers, eyelashes, and hoir ail bumed 
away. Hie eais are blistered, and so are the back» 
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of his hands, while hîs arms are eut and bleeding. 
Several others are in a similar condition. One of 
the boys has fainted ; the other, supposing him to 
be dead, weeps piteously as he calls on God to help 
Aim, and if it be His holy will, to spare his life. In 
less time than it takes to put thèse words on paper, 
ail this passes, and it is discovered that two of their 
mimber are missing. 

* Who are they ?' John eagerly enquires. 

'Ned, and a boy!' 

For a moment there is silence as deep as the 
grave itself A look of horror cornes to John*s be- 
grimed face as he cries in anguished voice : ' Ned ! 
and, O my Father in heaven, he is not ready to 
die! I know where to find him. Lads, pray for 
me ; l'il save him if I can ! Lord, help me ! ' he 
cried. 

As he sped aloog, he pressed the woollen scarf, 
which he had hastily tied about his throat, to his 
mouth and nostrils, to keep as much as possible the 
foui air from his chest and lungs. His comrades 
hear his muffled words of prayer as they lose 
sight of him in the awful gloom. Save for the 
sobbing prayers of the men, no word is spoken ; 
seconds seem hours, and hours seem days, in the 
dread uncertainty of the perilous joumey this 
brave fellow has taken; although it is really a 
very short time since they saw him enter the fiital 
passage. 

It is the Valley of the shadow of death into 
which John has wiUingly and prayerfully entered, 
to do battle with the ' Kider of the White Horse.' 
Nay, John means more than simply to save the 
life of a man, though that were a noble deed, and 
one which deserved the highest meed of praise that 
thé world could give. It is for an immortal soui 
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that brave John défies the deadly gas. ' For/ said 
he, ' he is not ready to die ! ' Every man on the 
spot kuows that ; and with bated breath they watch 
the passage from which this real hero must corne, — 
îf he corne at ail. Some of them lift their lamps, 
thinking they hear his footsteps. In an instant it 
is seen that he is near to the entrance of the passage, 
and that he bears in his arms, and partly across his 
shoulders, the form of the insensible Ned. A shout 
of joy greets John, which dies in a piteons wail 
when they see him stagger and reel as a drunken 
man ; yet he still clings to his burden. He seems 
to measnre the distance he has to go before he can 
give it up. Another instant, and many ready hands 
are near to relieve him. With a great eflTort he lifts 
and places the limp, helpless Ned in the arms of the 
men now close to him, straightway himself gasps 
for breath, gropes with his hands, réels, staggers, 
tries to keep his feet ; and though many are there 
to help and if possible save him, poor John, — ^nay, 
not poor ; but brave, noble, self-sacrificing John ! — 
falls forward on his face Dead ! 

Like the Master he loved so well, he gave his life 
for his enemy ! 

When this is seen, no man dared venture into 
that deadly gas whose noxious influence had over- 
come their fellow-workmen, no, not though it had 
become known that the boy still in the place where 
Death reigned was the boy with the ' mother and 
fîve children ' to keep ! liere could be no hope for 
him then; he was further in the place than Ned 
had been. 

John used to say it was just as near to God from 
the bottom of a coal-pit as from anywhere else. So 
the brave fellow and the widow's son took tlie 
joumey together, — *• Upward, Onward, Heaven- 
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vard ! ' Only the dead bodiea of tbe maji and 
boy were left ; that waa aJl ; for the welcome worda, 
' Well doue 1 ' had doubtless greeted tbeir ransomed 
soula before the Ufeless bodies bad been canied 
away. 




CHAPTER XXII. 

BRINQING UP THE DEAD. 

<Tbe buming bosh irw not consumed , 

Whilst Ood remained there : 
Tbe Three, while Jesiu mode the FamUi, 
Fonnd &ia aa aott u ùr. 

Ood'> famaca doth in Sîon atand ; 

But Sion'g Ooâ >itt by, 
A> the reBnFr TÎews hi» gold 

With an obHrvant ey e. 

■ Hû tbonghts ara Hia, Hia love i> wi*e, 

Hù waanda a cure intend ; 
And tboaitli Ha dosa not almy amîle, 
He lovw Doto tha end ! ' 

THE tidings of the accident spread quickly through 
the valIey and over the hill-aida The Bwiilest 
of foot are dispatched for help, and within a 
compEuratively EJiort space of time three doctors 
are présent. Bands of men are on the pit-hank, 
anzious to render any aid they can ; the cry among 
them is, ' Send me.' The rnimber of persons now 
gathered t(^thei is veiy great, for tnost of tho 
people hâve friends engaged in the collieiy, and ail 
are anxious. 

Just when the excitement ïb at its height, Mr. 
Cadwallador, with hia wife and viaitora, are seen to 
be driving rapidly towards the works.that lie not 
mamy yarda îrom the highway over which they 
must pasa in order to reacn that gentletnan'a houee. 
He is seen to be standing up in the wagonette. 
When they reach the scène of tli« accÂsità, q»Ns»^ 
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from his carnage and crushes through the fence. 
Then, as if remembering that there were mosfc likely 
injured men to be seen,he bade his wife drive home 
quickly, and bring with her in the carriage such 
things as would be likely to be wanted. 

' You/ he said, addressing Mr. Osbourn and his 
wife, 'had better not retum; there is, I fear, some- 
thing very serions the matter.' 

Mrs. Cadwallador shook the reins, and the horse 
went swiftly forward. 

One of the colliers ran to meet the master that 
he might explain the présence of the people there. 

' An explosion. Sir,' he said, breathlessly. ' Not 
so very bad, but there is sure to be some dead. I 
think there is somebody to be brought up soon. 
The joiner has a board and some straw ready to 
carry them away.' 

' Where is Mr. Arkwright % ' 

' He is down, Sir, just now. He came up to tell 
us whatto do, and went down again. He had only 
been ont of the pit half-an-hour when it fired this 
moming.' 

At the pit-bank the signal had been given that 
the cage was about to come up. It is understood 
that some of the injured are to be brought to bank. 
A solemn silence is preserved amongst thèse rough 
men, for they know not who is to come It might 
be one very dear to some standing there. 

The wheels at the top of the headstocks revolve, 
the stout rope passes over them, and at length the 
cage rises slowly firom the shaft and is secured. 
The crowd falls back in obédience to Mr. Cadwal- 
lador's orders. It is now seen that Mr. Arkwright 
holds up the head of one whom several are keeping 
in their strong arms. When they move for the 
purpose of lifting the helpless being from the cage 
to tbe litter mentioned by the workman to 
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Cadwallador, ît is seen that the misérable form is 
that of Ned. 

A gray-haired gentleman, one of the three doetors, 
lays his finger on Ned's wrist, put his hand over the 
heart, kneels at his side, and baring the strong but 
now helpless arm, with his lancet pierces a vein. 
A few sluggish blood-drops follow. 

' He will come round/ the gentleman says ; ' carry 
him away. Bamet/ he continues to a younger man, 
' do you see to him ; keep him as quiet as you can. 
Thei'e will be some trouble with him when he begins 
to recover consciousuess. Keep a few strong men 
with you, You know as well as I do how to treat 
him/ 

Ned was savedî Hands more kindly than his 
own conveyed him to his home : he was carefully 
attended, and in a short time was able to sit up in 
his bed and converse with his friends. 

When he was told how he had been sayed and at 
what cost, he said with an oath, ' It was a narrow 
shave for me. I wish somebody else had got me 
out, though, and not that sneaking Methodist ! ' 

No Word of gratitude to God,no sorrow for the ill- 
wUl he had borne to the man who gave his life for 
him; no, not one! Ifthiswereastoryof the imagina- 
tion, it would probably be said that this proved the 
tuming-point in Ned's life, and he became a better 
man. But it is a trv^ history ; and sad to say, Ned 
was as great a reprobate afber this time as before. 

But to retum to the coUiery. Once more the 
wheels revolve ; the rope strains and tightens. There 
is the same silence, the same fear on the faces, the 
same heart-whisper, *Who is it that is being 
brought up now ? ' 

The cage rises very slowly ; it is secured. A group 
of men who hâve been in a circle round * somethin^^' 
move sadly away, Then. a «i^\» \^ ts^s2&.^ *Cql^ 
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stoutest weep. ' Tum/ with his burned and still 
bleeding arms, is holding to his bosom the lifeless 
body of his friend and brother, John ! 

A cry of pity burst from the erowd of men as 
' Tum ' even then reluctantly gave up to the willin^ 
hands stretched forth to help, the dear, true friend 
whom he had begged the manager to let him hold 
on the way up the shaft. 

' Tum ' shivered like a man with ague as he saw 
John's head fall back and the stalwart limbs lie 
helplessly still. He leaned his head on a plank, and 
wept bitterly for the kind and strong hand that 
would never more help friend or enemy. 

' Now, " Tum," my good lad, drink this,' said Mr. 
Cadwallador, pressing upon him the can of tea which 
Harry Osboum had brought from the shed where 
Mrs. Cadwallador and Pansy had stationed them- 
selves with such things as the elder lady knew 
would be likely to be wanted. 

' Now, now, my lad,' he said kindly, ' don't do 
that ; try not ! ' But the poor man's teeth would 
rattle against the side of the tin vessel that held the 
beverage he so gratefully drank. ' Some of you take 
Tum home,' Mr. Cadwallador said to the men next 
him. But Tum was resolute in staying to know ' if 
there was any chance for John.' The gray-haired 
gentleman who had up to this moment knelt by 
John's side, now arose, and letting fall the hand he 
had been holding, said very sadly, 'He is quite 
dead; there is not a spark of life in him. The 
flooner he can be taken away from hère, the better. 
Hâve you any idea, Mr. Cadwallador, how long it 
may be before they reach the lad ? ' 

' I hâve just been down, doctor,' Mr. Arkwright 
says ; ' they hope to reach him soon ; but he lies 
under a deal of coal, and the air is still very bad in 
the piace. The men are taking turns in removing 
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timbers and coals ; they cannot stay long at a time 
in such a place, you know ; but they are hard at it, 
though I am afraid it is too late to save him/ 

' There cannot be the slightest hope/ said the 
doctor. ' If he is not crushed to death, the gas must 
hâve killed him, as it has done the other poor fellow, 
who, they tell me, has given his life for as great a 
scamp as ever lived/ 

At this moment there is a cry of ' Hère is his poor 
wife ! ' And so it was. News of an accident had 
reached her home. Not knowing, but fearing that 
something fearful had happened, she knelt for a 
moment by the side of her mother, and trembling in 
every limb, said, ' Mother, there is something amiss 
at the pit ! ' 

A sudden fear filled the breast of the aged woman. 
John's manner as he left his home that moming, the 
raised hands, the heaven-tumed feice, the prayer for 
help, — ail came back to her. Was John seeking 
spécial help for spécial trial ? or was his Lord whis- 
pering to him, ' This day thou shalt be with Me in 
Paradise \ ' ' Jane,' she said, calling her daughter 
to her side again, ' come to me.' 

' Yes, mother ; I am only just putting some things 
to the fire. If the water has broken in, John may 
be very wet, you know.' 

Poor thing ! her heart fainted within her as she 
spoke, and thought how many were hurt in one way 
or another ; how many were killed ; and that aU 
were in equal danger in the pit. Perhaps John 

might be hurt, perhaps But, no ! Heaven 

forbid ; not that ! O no, no ! So, steadying her 
voice, she said, ' What do you want, mother ? ' 

' Don't tremble so, my child,' said the dear old 
soûl, ' don't. Go quietly to the pits, Jane ; and re- 
member what your husband is;* then, in a low^ 
tender voice, ' perhaps vxjjè, Boi^X» «Xa.i^ ^v^^ "^^^^ns^^ 
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my dear. Only try to remember that the Judge of 
ail the earth will do right. Do you hear me, Jane ? ' 

' Yes, mother ; I am trying to think. And now I 
am going ; pray for me ail the time until you know, 
mother/ 

The thing she feared filled her with dread, fight 
against it as she would. While she hastened down 
the meadow, she once cried aloud, ' John, John 1 ' 
She was startled as the écho took up the mournful 
cry and gave back the words, ' John, John ! * Before 
she reached the works, she had leamed that there 
had been an explosion, and that John was * hurU 
If she had not been so informed, the sad looks of the 
bystanders would hâve told her that. They fall back 
quietly that she may pass to where her husband lies ; 
her heart stands still within her as her strained ear 
catches the words of the doctor, ' Quite dead ! ' 

In an instant, with a low moan, she is on her knees 
by her dead husband's side, lays her hand on his 
heart, puts her ear down to his chast, sets her fingers 
on his wrist, lifts to her knee the arm that bears 
the mark of the surgeon's lancet, but which no one 
blood-drop followed ! With both hands she tries to 
induce circulation, but in vain. The silver cord is 
loosed, the golden bowl is broken, the pitcher is 
broken at the fountain. The spirit hath returned 
to God Who gave it. 

At length the gray-haired surgeon touches her 
gently on her shoidder, and offers both his hands to 
raise her from the ground. He understands her 
mute, appealing face, and says : ' No, my good 
woman, none of us, not even yourself, can do any- 
thing for him. The brave feUow has finished lus 
course. Don t fret, he was a good man ! ' 

At the sight of Mrs. Cadwallador, who at this 
moment heard of the poor wife's coming, Jane burst 
into a flood of tears. 
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' That's right/ the doctor says ; ' let her weep/ 

Weep ? Yes, let her weep ! It is ail she can do 
just now ! 

Once more she falls on her knees by her husband's 
side, kisses his white lips again and again, and bathes 
his dead face with her tears. Then with clasped 
hands she looks heavenwards, saying aloud : 

' I shall see thee again, my husband, my dear ! 
Not lost, not lost, but gone befbre ! O John, John î 
my dear, good husband ! ' 

' Come, my poor Jane, corne away,' Mrs. Cadwal- 
lador says kindly, ' come away ! ' 

' Yes, ma'am,' she answered, meekly ; ' yes, I will 
go. Some of you please bring my husband home/ 

The rude litter which had conveyed Ned to his 
home is brought, and the dead man is placed on it 
in silence. In silence the poor widow walks by his 
side ' like one stupefied,' until they enter the field 
leading up to the pretty cottage home. As she 
catches sight of its white walls, her loss comes to 
mind with greater force, and she cries out, ' Can it 
be that he is dead ? ' In the same mournful tones 
the écho repeats, ' Is dead ! ' 

The sad news has reached the desolated home 
before them, and the poor old mother is seen at 
the garden gâte, resting her trembling hands on 
the stone post. 

The garden gateway is narrow, and there is a little 
delay in preparing to carry the melancholy burden 
through. In this interval the coarse covering is lifted 
from the face of the dead, and the mother, whom 
John loved so well, stooped and kissed him tenderly. 
Stroking and patting the cold cheek, she said : 

' Would God I had died for thee, my son, my son ! ' 

A friendly neighbour helps her into the cottage, 
where the newly-made widow is weeping sadlY 
among her children. 
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' Don't cry so, mother/ the eldest boy is saying ; 
' we shall go to him, you know/ 

But ! how the poor boy cries himself as he tries 
to comfort her, for the dear dead father who lies so 
still in the chamber above. The old mother rocks 
herself to and fro in her easy-chair, whispering 
quietlj'' to Him that heareth in secret. 

' No cry, mamma; daddy *11 tum home soon/ the 
little one tells her, and with her pinafore tries to 
dry her mother's tears. 

Mother's posies grow in the trim garden ; the tall 
clock ticks by the wall ; the birds will come to the 
door in the morning to be fed as before ; the sun 
will rise on the morrow, and the evening will see 
the stars aglow, and the moon shedding its soft 
light upon the earth ; and ail things will continue 
as they were, in the outer world : — but in this once 
happy home there is sorrow, lamentation, and woe ; 
men pass and re-pass the cottage in silence ; the 
écho itself is still, for no sound to-day provokes a 
reply. The shadow of death is there 1 

Friends are good, though at times mistaken. 
Poor Jane has never read Shakespeare; but it 
seems to her that the attempts which are made by 
the simple cottar folks to comfort her are but 
' Whirling words.' Jane never heard of Tennyson ; 
but she weeps 

*For the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a yoice that is still I ' 

So wept England's Royal widow when death 
crossed the threshold of the palace, and carried 
away the lover of her youth and her heart's best 
earthly stay in riper years. So weep ail they whom 
death has robbed, be they clothed in the garb of 
common life or in purple and fine linen ! 




CHAPTER XXm. 

TET AHOTHEa SOEROW. 

It oanied sut, the oui; k 



rE number of peraons gathered on the pit'-bank 
and about the road is even greater than at flrst. 
For it is now well known that the young lad -wlioin 
the men are endeavouring to dig out of the min 
below, VBS the widow's 3on, and the sole support of 
his family. 

Mrs. Osbowm haa been taken away by her aunt, 
for no further help can be given there, Mrs. Ark- 
'wright, too, haviog assured herself that her huaband 
ia io safety, leaves bim at his post, dangerous though 
it may be, and retums to her home and children, 
blesBiDg Qod that she has been spared tHe terrible 
tri^ that has fallen on ber neigbbours. 

A number of women hâve gathered in a compara- 
tively quiet place. Thèse are standing round another, 
who, with five little giris at her knees, looks help- 
lessly about her, but does not speak. The cbili^D 
are weeping bitterly; their sobs and cries hâve 
reached the gray-haired doctoras he walks thought- 
fuUv up and down, or speaks in a low voice tolir. 
Cadwallador and Harry Oaboum. Thia gentlamA& 
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carefiilly avoids the place where that sad group is 
stationed. 

* I am tised/ he says, * to very terrible sights ; but 
that woman's Êice is the most fearfiil thing I ever 
saw. She seems turned to stone. She has sat there 
for hours without stirring, scarcely speaking, and 
has never shed a tear. It breaks my heart to see 
her. I wish she could cry ; if she does not break 
down, she will surely lose her sensés/ 

Pity her, ail ye that pass by ! This woman with 
the white face, the stony eyes, and the parched lips, 
is the mother of the brave little collier lad who lies, 
a bruised and shapeless mass, at the bottom of the 
mine! 

' I wish you wonld corne away, Betsy ! you had 
far better corne, indeed you had,' one of the women 
says, in a quiet, soothing way. 

' Yes, do ! ' another begs ; ' you know he cannot be 
alive, poor lad 1 If you could do any good, you might 
stay. But the doctor says he is sure to be dead, and 
must hâve been so for hours and hours/ 

With a gesture of impatience she answers almost 
fiercely, ' Dead or alive, I will not stir from this 
place until I hâve seen him. They would not let 
me see my pobr Joe when he was killed, but see my 
lad I WILL ! Tell me when they bring him up/ And 
again she settles into the same stony despair. 

Harry Osbourn speaks to one of the women, who 
curtseys and nods her head as she places the pièce 
of silver he has given her in her pocket ; then she 
coaxes away the children from the poor woman's 
side, takes them to her own home, and feeds and 
comforts them as well as she is able. She afterwards 
leaves the four youngest in charge of her daughter, 
and with the eldest returns to thepit-bank,carrying 
some tea for the mother, who takes the cup and 
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swallows the contents eagerly, but without any re- 
mark. The signal îs given from below. There may 
be some message which will relieve the gênerai sus- 
pense. The man at the lever puts on steam ; the 
rope again runs round the drum, and the cage yet 
once again brings up a * something ' that will cause 
many hearts to ache, and throb with sorrow. Three 
men hold a large bundle in their arms. Mr. Ark- 
wright is with them, and steps from the cage first. 

'Dead, of course/ the gray-haired doctor says 
very quietly, for he sees the mother of the dead boy 
making her way to the place. 

' Crushed to bits,' the manager answers in the same 
tone ; then in a lower voice to the men, ' Don't let 
his mother come.' 

' But I \vill corne,' she cries ; ' he is my boy. Who 
will hinder me ? I will see him, dead or alive.' 

Strong men are powerless before her desperation. 
Mr. Arkwright goes up to her, places both his hands 
on her shoulders, and looking her full in the face, 
says very quietly : ' Betsy, you don't know what you 
are doing. Think of your poor Will for the future 
as you saw him go out of the house this morning.* 

The poor créature knew at once that she should 
not see her son's face any more in this life. Ail the 
strong feeling that had held her up now suddenly 
forsook her ; she spread her hands towards heaven, 
and uttering a loud cry, saoïk senseless at his feet. 

' That is better ; heaven help her ! ' the doctor says. 
' Now some of you women take her away, and bring 
her little children to her as quickly as you can.' 

She did not ask to see her boy again. 

It is found that a cart will be required to convey 
the remains of the lad home ; the litter that had 
conveyed both Ned and John to their houses, will 
not siifBce for the younger man. So strong men lift 
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ail together, and place it in the heavy vehicle that 
rolls away with its melancholy burden : and for the 
time the tragedy is played out at the Llanroth col- 
liery : the people begin to go away ; the engine is 
in constant use ail day ; men and boys are busy re- 
repairing the damaged workings, or in their own 
particular place performing their daily labour. 

* For men must work, and women must weep I ' 

Many persons go to look upon the * scène of the 
accident;' but there is nothing to be seen that 
bears any indication of the sad things done by the 
' destroyer ' in the mine. The cuts, bums, and other 
injuries of the men who so providentially escaped, 
are pretty soon healed ; and within a short time 
thèse hardy sons of toil are again to be seen descend- 
ing the dark, damp shaft into the depths beneath, 
whence they bring the means of life for themselves 
and familles. 

There is one, however, who has received a wound 
that will never heal again ! It is the mother of the 
lost boy. Who can heal her broken heart, but God 
only? 

As is iLsual amongsfc the collier folks, they begin 
to ask each other, ' What has the widowed mother 
in the house ? ' So one will carry a large loaf ; 
another, a pièce of bacon ; a third will bring tea and 
sugar ; the next, a basket fiUed with vegetables, or 
®ggs ; another is baking, so thinks the children 
could eat some pie. Mi-s. Cadwallador has sent a 
woman to be in the house, to see to the poor boy, 
and to do ail needful things. So that, save for the 
one terrible thing, the woman and her chHdren are 
for the time in pretty easy circumstances. But she 
as yet sees 'no hope, no help, no cure' for her 
dreadful loss. A second time for her is the ' staff of 
bread broken ! ' 




CHAPTEB XXIV. 

TWO rUNEEALS, 

' Now il doue tliy long iafa work ; 
Fold tb7 pftlms ncrou th; breast, 
Fold thf unu, tniu to thy reat 1 '—Tatarmoti. 

AFBW days pass : there are two open graves in the 
churchyara. John and the boy are to lie sido 
by aide in their quiet re.?ting-place, just uuder the 
shadow of some vénérable yew-trees. 

As the time appointed for the intennent drawg 
near, hundreda of persona gather about the roads 
and about the ancient church gâtes. A^ the pro- 
cesaion la seen to approach the sacred édifice, they 
divide themselves and stand on each aide of the 
way to allow it to paaa through the vaat crowd of 
sympathizing frienda. 

The fiineral of the elder mon will be firat. More 
than a hundred colliers, decently dressed, walk in 
iront, four abreast. One of their number leads them 
in singing: 

' Asd un I only boiu to dla 
And lay Uds body down ? 
And miut my ttembling spiiit fly 

Into a fforld anknown F 
A land of deepflat ahade^ 

Unplarcad by humui thoDghIi 

Tbe dreaiy regioni of tba dead, 

Wlien ail thingi an bogot f ' 
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This is sung in slow and solemn manner as they 
pass along. Néxfc is the cofBn,laid on a bier and 
borne by some of John's old friends. A black pall 
covers the coffin, and falls over the head and 
shoulders of the bearers in dark and sombre folds. 

Close to the coffin foUow John s widow and his 
nine chiidren. The eldest son walks with and 
supports the trembling steps of his mother. The 
others corne in order as they are placed, while a 
ffood neighbour canies the little one in her arms. 

The dear old mother is too inlirm to undertake 
the long walk to the churchyard, so she sits at 
home, tremblingly asking for what wise and mys- 
terious purpose the Jndge of ail the earth has taken 
a 'Cedar of Lebanon' from the Church and the 
world, and leffc a withered branch like herself, that 
has been hanging loose for so many years. Grand- 
mother Watkins, with ail her yeai-s, is not the 
person to sit and droop or repine at the will of her 
Father in heaven ; yet she wonders at the events 
of the last few days. As she for the last time kissed 
the lips of her dearly-loved son-in-law, and saw the 
wife, or rather the widow, with the chiidren weeping 
as they passed down the green field, she tried to 
repeat the words she had so often given to others, 
* Shall not the Judge of ail the earth do right ? ' 
Why was it that the words did not give her the 
same comfort? She said they did not seem to 
' settle her heart to-day, somehow.' So she asked, 
' Why, my Father ? ' 

The reason why God had permitted this sorrow 
was not revealed to her. That was known to God 
alone. But He gave grâce to bear the bitter trouble. 
As the aged saint mused, God, by His holy and 
blessed Spirit, applied to her heart the words of the 
Psalmist, ' Wait on the Lord ; be of good courage. 
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and He shall strengthen thine hearfc. Wait, I say, 
on the Lord/ 

To retum to the funeral procession. Next to the 
chiidren walk a few relatives of the dead man ; 
while close behind is camed the coffin that holds aU 
that is mortal of the widow's son. This is not, as in 
the case of the elder man, laid on a hier, but is camed 
by four boys of his own âge. Each wears white 
drapery round his hat, and the pall that covers the 
coMn has a double row of white silk ail round its 
border. This is usual in Llanroth when the person 
to be laid in the grave is unmarried. 

The widowed mother, now happUy in tears, with 
her little girls, cornes next. A few relatives foUow, 
then the men who were in the pit on the moming 
of the explosion. Hère is * Tum/ badly injured 
though he was ; his head and brow are bandaged ; a 
wide-awake hat is drawn as far as possible over the 
face, and both arms are slung to his sides. But his 
step is firm, and a few weeks will see ' Tum ' back 
at his work. But never more will he meet with a 
friend like John Roberts; sorely will he miss him 
when he returns to the mine and engages in the 
daily task. 

A very long line of men and women foUow, ail 
the latter carrying flowers gathered from the pretty 
gardens to lay on the graves when they shall be made 
up. The men hâve mostly a pièce of rosemary or 
southem-wood placed in the button-hole of the coat. 

A large company ! Like the Jews who sought to 
comfort the sisters of Bethany, and the people of 
the city who accompanied her of Nain, as she wept 
over her dead son before she met with Jésus. AU 
thèse people were hère to testify their love for the 
dead, and their sympathy with those who moumed 
and wept. 
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The bell is tolling in the old gray tower; the 
clergyman in bis white supplice is standing just 
witnin the churchyard gâtes. As soon as he sees 
the procession draw near, he leaves the ivied porch, 
and coming forward bareheaded, takes a place 
beside the man who leads the singing. At the gâtes 
once more, the beautiful service is commenced : ' I 
am the Résurrection and the Life/ Instantly every 
hat is removed as they pass into the sacred place. 
During the time occupied with the prayers, and up 
to the moment when ail are gathered at the open 
graves, there is révèrent silence, save indeed for the 
sobs of the young children, whose grief will not be 
controUed as they remember that they shall see 
thèse loved ones no more. 

The ministères voice falters as he reads : — ^* Foras- 
much as it hath pleased Almighty God, of His 
great mercy, to take to Himself the soûls of our dear 
brothers hère departed, we therefore commit their 
bodies to the ground ; earth to earth, ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust ; in sure and certain hope of the résur- 
rection to etemal life.* 

An old man who had stood by, now broke the 
stillness by saying : * Sure and certain hope ! Praise 
God ! certain, certain for both of them : no doubt of 
that!' 

When the clergyman closed his book, a collier, 
who had waited for the purpose, came to him and 
respectfally begged permission to sing a hymn at the 
grave. 

'I hope you will do anything you wish,' the 
gentleman replied ; * you cannot do tôo much honour 
to the memory of the brave man or the poor boy 
whom we hâve just laid in the grave.' 

The man touched his forehead as he retired ; and 
in a moment, from about those two graves, in which 
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axe buried so many hopes and loves, there rises on 
the sweet summer air, and echoes through the gray 
porches and tower of the old church, across the 
broad walks, and through the sheltering lime-trees, 
right up to heaven, that grand old hymn whieh is 
at once the fervent pétition and triumphal song of 
those who trust in God; 

' O Gk)d, our help in âges past, 
OoT hope for years to corne, 
Our shelter from the storœy blast, 
And our etemal home I ' 

When the whole of this has been sung, the earth 
is thrown over its kindred dust. Flowers and ever- 
greens are laid on both graves in rich profusion, 
with loving words to the memory of the dead, and 
the people slowly départ. 

John was only a common working man, who 
laboured at the bottom of a deep, dark mine : the 
boy was of the same order. Yet hère are hundreds 
of people met to do honour to their memories. 
ïhere is a reason: they were true servants of God, 
and He has said, 'them that honour Me, I will 

honour/ 

♦ « « ♦ « 

The widows and the children retum to their 
desolate homes ; but the colliers themselves consult 
together, and it is decided to hâve a meeting of the 
men on the evening of the first *Pay' day, for the 
purpose of making amongst themselves a collection 
for the bereaved families. This is done, and a con- 
sidérable sum obtained. Mr. Cadwallador's name is 
down for the largest amount, as indeed his circum- 
stances and position demand. Mr. Arkwrîght, the 
manager, is next. 

' What can we do, Pansy ? What can we give to 
this fund ? ' 
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' We must give ail we can, Harry. I could never 
be happy again if we did not. I thought that if you 
were agreeable this might be a good thing. Listen 
a minute, dear/ 

Harry Osboum looked on his wife's earnest face 
with greater pride than he had ever done before, as 
she unfolded the plan she had intended to lay before 
him, if he had not lirst mentioned their putting 
their hand to this work. 

' Well, Harry, "we are having this holiday free of 
cost, you know/ 

'Yes, Mr. Cardross's gênerons gifl meets ail 
travelling expenses ; and thanks to our good uncle 
and aunt, there is nothing else to be met/ 

' Then you know, Harry, your salary is going on 
while you are hère.' 

' Yes ; go on.' 

* There is just the rent of our house, with the taxes, 
to be met ; that, for the présent, is our only liability. 
I thought, Harry, that if you took from your salary 
for this time enough just to meet thèse two things, 
and gave the rest to this fund, it would be some 
trifle towards those little children's wants. — Stop a 
bit, Harry. Then you were going to give me a new 
velveteen dress. Well, suppose I do without it. If 
you don't mind, I am very willing to give it up. 
Altogether it will be a nice little sum.' 

' So let it be, Pansy ! As soon as we return home, 
we will send the sum you propose.' 

* Then, Harry, there is another thing. We thought 
we could aflford a servant soon.' 

* Yes, Pansy, you shall hâve some one to help you 
very soon.' 

' I thought,' the young wife went on to say, ' that 
it might be a good thing to take the eldest of those 
five little girls. She seems to be a nice little thing; 
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and as she is young, I could make her imderstand 
our ways, and teach lier many things. I don't mean 
to take her from her mother now, but if you think 
it right to take her at ail, she could be sent on in a 
shoiï time/ 

'A capital îdea, Pansy/ said Harry : 'you are a 
dear good little woman to think of thèse things/ 

* I don't see much goodness ; but Harry, suppofie 
anything dreadful happened to you, and I were left 
with five little girls done in the world,— alone and 
without the means of finding them bread! Just 
think how dreadful it would be, and how thankful 
I should be for any help, however small ! ' 

A silent prayer went up to God from the young 
husband's heart that He would spare his me for 
Fansy's sake. 

At breakfast-time Harry mentioned his contribu- 
tion, and Pansy's scheme for one child. 

*Thanks, my boy,' said Mr. Cadwallador; 'the 
money wiU be a great help. As for the child, God 
has surely put that in your mind. It wiU be such a 
benefit to the girl, and a blessed thing for the poor 
mother to know with whom her child is placed. 
How strangely things seem to happen! We 
were so sorry that this accident should hâve 
occurred just now, when, as it seemed to us, you 
should hâve nothing but enjoyinent. But " God 
moves in a mysterious way." It seems to hâve 
happened just at the right time. He knows best, 
Pansy.' 

Mr. Arkwright is now seen coming up the garden- 
walk, and is soon in the room where our friends are 
seated. He has brought to Mr. Cadwallador the 
resuit of the inquest. He said that the inspecter had 
been down and carefully examined the place, and 
that he had reported the mine to be well-managed 

M 
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and well-worked as far as it was possible to judge. 
His impression was that some one had opened his 
lamp, although the person whose duty it was to see 
the lamps securely fastened, asserted that every one 
was locked when they left his hands. AU who were 
examined gave similar évidence. 

Ned was carefully examined by the coroner, but 
he roundly declared that he never opened or touched 
the Davy. ' He would take his solemn Bible oath * 
to it. No one conld prove otherwise, although it 
was always suspected that Ned was the cause of the 
calamity in the Llanroth mine, and the deaths con- 
séquent on it. The verdict of the jury was ' Acci- 
dentai death/ 

* How is it/ Harry asks, * that such thîngs as thèse 
are so little known in the world % I am sure the 
things which I hâve heard and seen since I hâve 
been hère, ought to be known.* 

* Why, you see/ said the manager, * it îs ail done 
underground. If half of the narrow escapes of some 
of us below were seen above, there would be great 
consternation. If half of the bold things performed 
by some of our black-handed men, were done in 
sight, men would be loud in their praise. The efforts 
to save life, in extrême danger to themselves, — ^as in 
the case of John Roberts — amounts to real heroism. 
I hâve seen men step forward, cool, calm, even dig- 
nified, when it has been asked, " Who will go ? " 
even though there was the probability that they 
would never return. Imagine a brave deed on the 
battle-field, — there we hâve the noise of the cannon, 
the waving plumes, the inspiring sounds of music, 
the smile of oflicers, with the loud cries of the 
soldiers each urging the other on. Suppose a brave 
thing required beneath the earth, — ^it is dark and 
cold, no music, no glittering uniform, and no flashing 
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steeL What a man doea there, he does becatise he 
13 a man, and for his brotb^ man.' 

' I am Bo very thankful,' says Pansy, ' tbat tMs 
récent accident did not take place when we were 

' I should not hâve aaked you to go on such a heavy 
day as tbat was. The men must go, but we woiild 
Tauier not hâve visitors at such times. Your holîday, 
Mrs. Oaboum, has, I fear, been sadly marred by this 
affair. I am veiy sorry.' 

' That such a tbing should bave happened at ail, 
we are both very sony, Mr. Arkwright,' replîed 
Hany , ' not sorry that it has happened at iMa time. 
I trust that both myself and œy wifé will go home 
better and wiser, with more love and aympathy to- 
wards others, from having been brought doser to 
them. I am afraid that the time wheu " The Rights 
of Man " and tbe " Common Brotberhood " talked of 
at " big meetings," shall be recognized by ail, is not 
80 near as is imagined. 

' God help us each to do our part to make the 
world better, Mrs. Osboum ; things will corne rîght 
in time/ 





CHAPTER XXV. 

CONCLUSION. 

■ I eaw one mut, aimed ûmpl; urith Qod's Word, 
Enter the bouIs ot miuiy fdlow-men, 
And pierce tbem ïbarply m a two-edgsd nrord, 
While couscience eckoed back hii words again ; 
Till even os ebowen ot fcrtilisitig raia 
Sink through the bomm o( ths Y«]Ioy olod, 
So their heorta opeued to the wholeBome pain, 
And hnndreds knelt npon the flowery sod, 
One good mui'B e&meat pnyei the ^îak 

'IVizt them and Qod.'— C. E. Noxnnt. 

IT 18 Tisual, in many places besides the Llanroth 
Valley, to hâve what is called a funeral aermon 
wben a person of any note bas died. It 13 not at 
ail likely tbat tbe récent deatbs will be passed 
without notice. Mr. Arkwrigbt mentions this to 
Mr. Osboum, and aaks : 

' Could you not contrive to remain over the Sun- 
âay, BO as to see tba gatbering tbere will be to hear 
Bomething further of tbe poor fellowa, and to be 
comforted by the worda of tbe Preacher when he 
Bpeaks of the home of the blessed ? ' 

' I bope you will, Harry,' said Mra, Cadwallador. 
' You will see a veiy nice side of the colliers' life. 
Tiy to stay,' she urged. 

I am balf disposed,' the yonng man said, ' and 
Tansy, if I judge rightly, is more tihan balf disposed.' 
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After a moment's thought he said, * I will write to 
Mr. Cardross to say that I will avail myself of his 
kind ofFer, and remaîn a day or two longer. Yes ; 
we should like very much to stay.' 

Sunday moming rose clear and bright. It has 
been decided that the service shall be held in a large 
field in a central place ; the small places of worship 
in the neighbourhood will be closed, so that ail their 
congrégations may attend TTie church service is 
not due at the time appomted for the field-preach- 
ing, so that ail the singers of the choir will be there 
to help in the funeral hymn. 

Our friends are on the ground in good time, and, 
like many others firom a distance, are accommodated 
with seats. Several men and boys from the varions 
schools and chapels bring forms and stools. * For it 
it will be a long time for the " wimmin " to stand,' 
they say. 

Now, from along the valley and on the hill-side, 
people corne in companies of tens and twenties or 
more, until there are several hundreds congregated 
together. Hère is John's widow, with her nine 
children: the old mother is there, too; a kindly 
farmer has lifted her and her easy-chair into his 
cart, and having brought her, places her by her 
daughter's side, promising to look ont for her when 
the preaching is over. Hère is the mother of the 
lost boy, with her five little girls; the eldest sees 
Mrs. Osbourn, and curtseys respectfuUy to the lady 
who, as she has leamed, is to be her future mistress. 
The relatives of both families are gathered close to 
the sorrowful women, and are ail, from the oldest to 
the youngest, dressed in black. The vast assem- 
blage is, for the most part, devoutly waiting. The 
ministers from the varions chapels are hère, although 
none of them intend to do duty on this occasioiL 
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The preacher îs * Tum/ by unîversal consent. He 
ha8 not yet recovered from Lis injuries ; the ban- 
dages are removed firom his head and face, but one 
arm is yet slung by his side. He is very nervous 
as he gives out the first hymn, but his nervousness 
vanishes and his face lights up with holy joy b& the 
music, not cultîvated, indeed, but full of feeling and 
heartfelt dévotion, rises from hundreds of voices, 
swells and echoes through the valley and over the 
hill-tops, as, to the tune of * the Old Hundredth 
Fsalm,' is sung this hymn : 

* The moming flowers display fheir sweets, 
And gay their Bilken leayes unf old 
Ab careless of the moontide heats, 
Ab fearless of fhe evening cold. 

Nipt by fhe wind's unkiudly blast, 
Farched by the sun's direoter ray, 
The momentary glories waste, 
The short-lived beauties die away! 

So blooms the homan face divine, 
When youth its pride of beauty diowB ; 
Fairer than spiing its oolour shine, 
And Bweeter than the TÎrgin rose ! 

Or wom by slowly rolling yean, 
Or broke by sickness in a day, 
The f ading glory diaappears, 
The short-lived beauties die away! 

Yet thèse, new-rising from the tomb, 
With lustre brighter far shaU shine ; 
Bevive with ever-during bloom, 
Saf e from diseases and décline I 

Let sickness blast, let death devonr, 
If heaven mnst recompense our pains ; 
Perish the grass, and fade the flower, 
If firm the word of God remains I ' 

Thia isioUowed by prayer and another hjnfnHj and 
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then *Tum' reads hîs text from hîs well-known 
pocket Bible, * I know that my Redeemer liveth/ 
The sermon was not very élever, I dare say ; badin 
arrangement and faulty in composition, very likely ; 
but it came from a full and fervent heart. * Tum ' 
spoke of the confidence of the Christian in God ; of 
the simple, honest faith of the poor boy; of the 
stronger, firmer hold of the elder man. He said that 
the best and truest man amongst them had been 
taken. Having &Ilen on the name of his friend, he 
felt compelled to speak of him, — of his zeal for God 
and soûls,— of his most forgiving temper,— of his 
holy, blameless life, — of the manner of his death, 
and, in softened tones, why he died. With waming 
voice he spoke to the colliers, whose liveshimg upon 
so slight a thread, urging them to make sure work 
for etemity, as their fellows *just gone home' had 
done. Now with his maimed hand he pointed to 
where sat the sorrowful group of , women and child- 
ren, paused for a moment, and then said : — ^ Friends, 
God has left us thèse to take care of : He has made 
us His stewards/ He then concluded with such an 
appeal to the hearts of his hearers for ' the little ' 
ones, that it was remembered for many years. Its 
efFect was shown by the help that came in so readily 
and heartily, and which, placed to the fund already 
mentioned, was judiciously used for the benefit of 
the two women, and sucn of the children as were 
too young to do anything as yet. Eventually ail 
the young people became usefiil and respectable 
members of society. 

The dear bld grandmother never quite recovered 
the shock occasioned by the death of herbeloved 
son-in-law ; but she lived a few years longer, blessing 
ail about her by her loving words and counsel, and. 
then quietly feU aaleep in Jésus. 
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Mr. ArkwTÎglit continued the mftoagemeDt of the 
Llanroth works, and aiso the superintendency of the 
Sunday-school. His wife is ^e saine devoted little 
womaji that we saw in her sunny home, and is ts 
proud of her boys as ever, although they bave 
ezchajiged the white frocks aud hlue dioea for 
knicketbockers and stout boots. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cadwallador say that they axo 
getting old, and are quietly waiting for the time 
when the Master sball say, ' Corne up higher ! ' 

Our young city friends left the valley and its in- 
habitante with regret, carrying with tbem deep and 
permanent sympathy for our colliers and theîr 
familles. They dld not forget their contribution to 
the fund, nor did they forget the widow's child, but 
fulfilled their intentions to the letter. 

The colliers of Llanroth, and ail other colliers, still 
work in the deep, dark and dangerous cavems 
beneath the outer world. Subtle foes, in ihe shape 
of gases, fire and flood, still lurk ia holes and corners, 
' re^y to leap out upon them in such a moment as 
they think not. 

For them let aU Christian men and women pray 
wîth Jemmy in the bottom of the mine, 

■Fiom «uddm d«ath, Oood Iiinâ,<UIiTar a*l' 
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While thc ink is yet damp on the paper whcrcon U 
traced the s tory of Cm/ anii Colliers, thc country 
is ïtartled and ahocked by the tidinga of a terrible 
calamÎE}' which in anothcr coUiery district haa befallen 
this class, I rcfer to the 'Haydock' Explosion, that burst 
on the haplcss mcn, on the /th of Juneof thiayear (1878), 
wich such awful and deadiy force that over two handted 
of our fellow-creaturea werc swept away from friend», 
from home, and fcom Hfe, in a few moment». 

The aoTrow and distrcss existing on the spot can neither 
be described nor imagined, — sorrow that can nevcr bc 
wiped away on eacth. One hundred women are madc 
widovrs, «everal hundreds of children are made orphani 
old men and women arc left without the supporcing care 
of cheir sons. 

Help from cvcry quarter cornes in, tO lïli in somc small 
measure the gap in the housc whcre the bread-winner is 
takcn from them. Funds aie formcd in thc metropolis 
«nd othei places. 

There is aid from erery place of note. Simpson's 
' Bowl ' is in its place on the Liverpool landing-stage ; 
collections aie being made in churchcs, chapels, schools, in 
public companiei, and by priratc individuals ; and thèse 
are added to the three thousand pounds which the colliers 
themselves bave in thc lelief fund. But it must be years 
before many of che bercaved ones can help themselves, 
and the question cornes co us, ' What is this among so 
many?* 
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Eloquent and most powerful sermons were preached iii 
various towns and cicies. A few extracts are taken from the 
papers of the day, which wîll convey some idea of the 
feeling extsting in thoughtful minds. 

The Rev. H. Siddal, Vicar of Ashton, in a sermon says : — 
' Of ail those who died in that fearful pit, how many or how 
few went to Paradise no man could tell. God alone knew 
thaty and many who had not lived godly lives might hâve 
breathed a dying prayer, heard and accepted for Jesus's 
sake. But that there was much wickedness among those 
who go down into the coal mines was the testimony of ail 
who had been there. Let them, however, thank God 
that there were among the colliers many good men — ^many 
men of prayer. That many a prayer to God went up not 
one day, but every day, from the bowels of the earth ; that 
even the wicked words of some drew forth the prayers of 
others for them as well as for themselves. That such was 
the case in that very mine he knew. There were in that 
very pit not a few who, even at their work, prayed both 
for themselves and others ; and as God heard the cry of 
Jonah.out of the whale's belly down in the depths of the 
sea, 80 they were sure He heard those prayers. No 
earnest prayer was ever breathed in vain. Of those whose 
spirits had now gone back to their Maker, some renewed 
their baptismal vows and were confirmed in that church 
twelve months ago. Some attended their Sunday-school> 
and some who seecded to hâve forgotten what they had 
leamed of the way to heaven and had left the school, a 
few weeks ago came back of their own accord, God's 
Spirit havîng striven successfully with them. It was so 
strivîng with those who had survived. He was sure, by 
the pale faces and tearful eyes even of the mère lookers-on 
that he had seen in their churchyard during that week» 
that God had now touched many hearts. Let them 
cherish the impressions. Let not their thoughts be whoUy 
given to this world, but let them seek in their own private 
prayers for God's mercy on the soûls of others as well as 
on themselves.' 

The Rev, W. Lefroy, preaching in St. Andrew's Charch> 
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Liverpool, in the course of hts sermon alluded to the 
explosion, and said : ' We cannot see a gas-jet, we ought not 
to see a fire in the room of the invalid for health, or of the 
robust for comfort, without reflecting on the coal-field and 
its victims among the living and the dead. Just ten days 
ago, and one of the underground factories rang with the 
noise of life, and the stir of labour, and the happy buzz of 
industry. Two hundred and thiny men left their homes 
on that Friday moming as the sun rose. They left their 
cottages to descend nearly one thousand feet to secure 
bread for their familles and to caress the children of their 
loins. Many a collier, I hâve no doubt, braved every 
danger in the darkness, discomfort, and damp, and counted 
himBclf fully rewarded by the kiss of his infant. They 
went with their sealed lamps to their toil, loving each 
his wife and child as much as any of us, and contented 
with drudgery through the heavenly influences of children 
and of hojne. And you know the rest. About eleven in 
the moming a rumble, a throbbing of the earth, a column 
of smoke» and the issue is two hundred coffins, one hundred 
widows, and hundreds of orphans. This we know» but 
what arithmetic can represent the anguish, désolation, and 
sofièring ? We measure the depths of the mine, and the 
weaith it produces ; we may calculate the charity which 
the calamity calls forth; we may even estimate the 
area over which the wave of sympathy has travelled, 
fertilîzing and blessing where it has reached ; but there is 
no machine to calculate the anguish of a young mother 
for her posthumous child ; there is no figure to estimate 
the bittemess of a widow's heart ; there is no exact science 
to register the bewilderment whîch seizes the soûl of 
tender woman when her husband is scorched to death, 
and her children enquire, in happy ignorance, why their 
father does not come home to help her and play with 
them. Thèse poor fellows are beyond the reach of our 
aid> for except the foundering of a ship, there is nothing 
so hopeless as an explosion ; and think of this, I pray you. 
The coal which ministers to our comfort, facilitâtes inven- 
and in ail âges has responded to man's advincet in 
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cîvilization, contains wîthîn itself, in a condensed and 
portable form, a store of physical force of simply in- 
credible amount. One pound weight of coal could be 
held in the hand of every one of my hearers. You may 
pulverize it to partiales. But in its raw and lump state it 
18 held together by a force which, when liberated and 
applied in the form of heat, is capable of lifting one 
million times its own weight twelve inches above itself. 
There is nothing like this is physics. Imagine, then» a 
force like this escaping from its age-long imprisonment» 
rising like a giant against every hindrance, material, 
natural and artificial, and, having cast off* tons weight with 
greater ease than an infant does a soap-bubble in its play» 
springs upon living men, tearing from one a head, from 
others arms, from others lîmbs, leaving horses, wagons, and 
cheir drivers mutilated, naked, dead, and then retiring for 
a season in sickening silence, broken only by the rêver- 
berating roar of the ruin, and the wild waîl of women as 
they recognized the scorched covering of the bread-winner, 
rendered hideous and unknown by the deadly destructive 
generated millions of âges before it sprang upon its victims. 
Thèse are no less the living than the dead. For the latter 
I may not ask your aid. For the former, in God's name, 
and for Christ's sake, I entreat it.' 

The Rev. H. Wilson, of Ashton, in a discourse on the 
sad event, says : — 

'Most startling and thrillingis the history of coal-mining. 
The battle-field excepted, it has records of unparalleled 
disaster, and one of its most appalling and heart-rending 
cvents is the coUiery explosion at Haydock last Friday 
week. Impressions soon fade and die, but the inhabitants 
of this district can never forget the Whitsuntide of 1878, 
when its annual rejoicing was turned into wide-spread 
mourning by the suddcn and awful loss of two hundred 
precious lives. The family sorrows and deprivations this 
terrible accident has caused, no human imagination can 
describe or grasp.' 

Telcgrams from high and influential men reach Hay- 
cock, The following was rcceived by Mr. Hedley from 
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Mr. CrosSy Home Secrctary : — * At once make every effort 
to save sufferers, if any, at any risk. I await particulars 
with deep anxîety. Express deep sympathy from me.' 

Nothing gave so much pleasure, however, as the message 
from the Queen. Jt was as follows : — ' Her Majesty has, 
through the Home Secretary, made enquiries and expressed 
her deep sympathy with the sufiêrers by the calamity.' 
This telegram was posted up outside the colliery soon after 
its receipty and crowds of people quickly gathered to the 
spot. The utmost satisfaction was expressed at the kindly 
tone of the Royal message, and the words of the telegram 
were repeated from mouth to mouth, until their purport 
had spread over the whole neighbourhood. 

Thank God» ail hearts are filled with sympathy, and it 
is to be hoped with earnest faithful prayer for the widow 
and the fatherless. Again, let the prayer quoted by Jemmy 
to our friend Mrs. Osbourn in the bottom of the mine, be 
for ourselves and ail men : — 'From lightningand tempest; 
from plague, pestilence, and famine ; from battle and 
murder, and from sudden death, 

Good Lord, deliver us.' 

The record given below, which must hâve required 
much research, time and labour, is copied from the fFigan 
Observer and District Advertiser for June I5th, 1878. 

A EEOORD OP COLLIERY ACCIDENTS. 

The disastrouB exploaion at Haydock Colliery revives ihe interest 
in mining oatastarophea of the i>ast. In the remote âges of coal- 
mining, uie record of accidents is more or less imperfect. By the 
aid of hiehardaon and Zatimer, and other available Bonroes, how • 
ever, we are enabled to make the liât as complète as it is possible 
it can be made. The slighter accidents we hâve not noted, as that 
wonld bave made necessaiy an amount of space which we oanno^> 
dévote to the subject, and so where the loss of life has only been 
small we hâve passed it over, nnless some remarkable ciroumstanotf 
in connection with the catastrophe places it among those ealling 
for spedal mention : 

1648. — Aug.— By an eztraordinary storm of wind and rain two 
of the beat collieries on tiie Wear were drowned. Ten years after, 
in May, 1668, the collierv at Gallow Fiat was innndated and a 
nnmber of lives lost. XJnder date April 24, 1695, ocoors the 
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foUowÎDg entry in St. Andrev's Register: — ' Were burîed, James 
Archer and his son Stephen, who, in the month of May, 1658, were 
drowned in a coal-pitt in the Gala Fiat, by the breakingin of water 
irom an old worke. The bodys were found intire after they had 
lyen in the water thirty-six years and eleven months/ The 
<X)lliery referred to in the above extract, was at Elswick, where 
the prier of Tynemouth had alao three other oollieries fiye or aiz 
hundred years ago. 

1710. — Bensham Oolliery, where the first attempt was made to 
work the low main seam in the neighbourhood of Newoastle, 
exploded, causing the loss of f rom 70 to 80 lives. 

1771. — Nov. 17 — "Wylam CoUiery was inuiidated by the flood 
which destroyed Tyne Bridge ; alsoNorth Biddook, Ohatershaugh, 
and Low Lambton. 

1772. — At Newton West Baidc, near Morpeth, a man was shut 
up eight days in a coal-pit, with only a little water, which he 
collected in his shoe, for sustenance ; ho was dag ont, and lived 
many years af ter. 

1773. — ^Dec. — An explosion occurred at North Biddook, when a 
man, elevea boys, and foor horses were destroyed. 

1778. — De«. — An explosion took placd at Chatershaugh, resnlt- 
ing m the death of 24 persons. 

1794. — By an explosion at Picktree CoUiery, 30 persons were 
killed ; 27 bodies were boried ia one grave at Chester-le-Street. 

1806. — March— An explosion took place at Killingworth, where- 
by 1 persons were killed. 

1808. — An explosion at Harraton killed fourmen and 21 horses. 
At the end of four months, when the pit was re-opened, a pony 
was found aliye and in good condition. The animal had a trick of 
fUpping his halter, and was supposed to hâve set itself free before 
the explosion, and to hâve livea afterwards on the forage of its 
«ompanions MUed in the stable. 

1809.— Sep.— By an explosion at Killingworth, 12 lives were 
lost. 

1812.— Oct. 10— An explosion at Herrington MiU killed 23 
persons and severely scorched several others. 

1815.— June 2— An explosion at Kewbottle killed 57 persons 
and six horses. On the 22ad of the same month and year 1 1 
persons were killed by an explosion at Sherifif Hill. 

1815. — Aug. 7 — An engine, called the * Iron Horse,' exploded 
at Newbottle CoUiery ; 57 bystanders were kiUed and woanded. 

1816. — An explosion took place at Walbottle CoUiery, when 14 
persons were bumt. 

1832. — May 9— An explosion at SpringweU kîUed 47 persons 
and injured many more.— On June 15 of the same year, a boUer 
exploded at Newbottle CoUiery, and 12 persons were kiUed. 

1833. — May— An explosion at SpringweU kiUed 47 persons and 
wotmded many more. 
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1836. — Jan. 28— Twenty persons were killed by an explosion at 
Hetton. — In July of this year, five persons were killed by an 
explosion at Hebbum. 

1837. — Dec. 6 — ^An explosion at Sprinarwell killed 27 men. 

1838. — October 24 — Expl sien in 'John Pltt,' at Lowea,near 
Whitebaven. Eilled— December 12, Wallsend. 11 killed. 

1839.— Febmary IS-ExpL.sion in the 'William' coal-pit, 
Onmberland. 23 lost. June 28 -St. Hilda*s, South Shields. 50 
lives lost. NoY. 8— Twelve lives sacrificed atEadstock, Wells- 
way. 

1843. — April 7— Stormont Main, Newcastle. 27 killed. 

1844.— Sep. 28— flaswell, between Durham and Simderland. 
95 lost. 

1845.— Ang. 2— Crombach, near Merthyr Tydvil. 28 killed. 
Aug. 21 — Jarrow, Sonth Shields. 39 killed. 

1846. — Janoary 14 — Kisca black Tein. 35 lost. 

1847.— March 5—70 lost ont of 100 in the Oaks, Bamsley.— 
Jane 29— Kirkless Hall, Wigan. 13 killed. 

1848.— June 21— Yictoria, Monmouth. 11 killed. Aug. 17 — 
Newton, Seaham, Durham. 14 killed. 

1849.— Jan. 24— Demley Main, Barnsley. 75 lost. March 6 
— Middle Patricroft, Wigan. 12 killed. Jane 5 — Hedbum, New- 
castle. 33 killed. Aujç. Il — Lletty Shenkin, Aberdare. 52 lost. 

1850.— March 16 -Bock Fit, Haydock. 11 killed. July 23— 
Oommonhead, Airdrie. 19 lost. Nov. 11 — Houghton, near 
Durham. 26 killed. 

1851.— Dec. 20— Eawmarsh, Botherham, 52 lost. March 15 — 
Explosion of fire-damp in the Victoria Fit at Nitshill, near 
Paisley. 61 killed. Sept. 4 — Aberdare. 14 killed. 

1852.— May 10— Duffryn, Aberdare. 64 killed. 

1853.— March 25— Arley, Wigan. 58 lost; 22 8aved. Jolyl— 
Bent Grange, Oldham. 17 killed. 

1854.— Febmary 18— Arley, Wigan, again. This time 89 lives 
were lost and only a few saved. 

1856.— July 16— Cymmer, Pontyprîdd. 114 lost. 

1857.— Feb. 19— LundhiU, Bamsley. Nearly 200 lives lost. 

1858.— Feb. 2— Bardsley, Aehton. 52 killed. Dec. 11— Tyld- 
esley, Leigh. Ail killed ; 25 in number. 

1859. — April 6 — Mair, Neath. Irruption of water. 26 drowned. 

1860. — March 2 — Burradon, Killingworth, Newcastle. 75 killed. 
Dec 1— Bisca, Newport. 142 killed. 

1862.— Jan. 16 — Great calamity at Hartley Colliery, near 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, when by the breaking of the engine beam, 
200 persons were ultiœately deprived of life. Feb. 19 — Cethin, 
Wales. 49 killed. Dec. 8— Edmund's Main, Bamsley. Hiree 
explosions hère, and 65 workmen killed. 

1863.— Oct. 17— Morfa, Glamorganshire. 31 killed. 

1865.— June 16— New Fit, Tredegar. 26 killed. Dec. 25— 
Upper Gethin, Wales. 30 killed. 
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1866.~Jan. 23— High Brook CoUi^^ry, Park Lane, Wig^an. 30 
deaths. Feb. 28--Bryii Moss. 5 killed. May 3— Garawood 
Park Colliery, Ashton. 12 deaths. June 14~Dukinfield, Âshton. 
37 killed. Oct. 29— Pelton Fell, Newcastle. 24 killed. The 
most lamentable accident was the explosion at the Oaks Oolliery, 
in Yorkflhire, whereby 360 personB perished on the 12th of Dea, 
and on the followinfr day there was another explosion at the same 
place, which cansed 28 deaths. Dec. 13— Talk-o*-th*-Hill. 86 
deaths. 

1867.— Âug. 20— Garswood OoUieir. 14 deaths. Nov. 8— 
Ferndale, Soath Wales, nearly 170 killed. 

1868.— NoY. 26— Springs Golliery, Hindley Green. 62 lives lost. 
Dec 21— Norley, Wigan. 8 killed. DdC. 30— Qaeen Fit, Hay- 
dook. 26kiUed. 

1869.— April 1— Highbrooks Oolliery, Wigan. 37 killed. 
•Tune 10— f^mdale, Glamorganshire. 60 killed. Jaly 21 — Qaeen 
Fit, Haydock. 69 lives lost. Nov. 15— Low Hall Golliery, Flatt 
Bridge. 27 killed. 

1870.— — Brvn Hall Golliery. 20 deaths. 

1871.— Sept. 7— Moss Fits, Wigan. 70 lives lost. Thirteen 
days afterwards five of the men who were endeavouring to re-open 
the shafts fell victims to a second explosion. Nov. 13 — Hindley 
Green CoUiery. 6 lost. 

Thirty-nine lives were lost by an explosion at Morley Main, on 
the 7th Ootober, 1872 ; and on the 21st of November, 1872, 23 
persons were killed by an explosion at Bawmarsh, also in York- 
shire. 

1873.— Feb. 18-Talke Fit agatn. Ail killed, 20 in nnmber. 
May 30— Bryn Hall, Wigan. Ail killed, 6 in number. Nov. 21 
— Mesnes Fit. Wigan. 7 killed. 

1874. — April 14— Astley Deep Fit, Dakinfield, Manchester, 
BooffelliD. 51 lost. May 18— Norley.Colliftry. 4 killed. July 
16— Ince HaU. 15 killed. Dec. 4— Bignall, North Staffordshire. 
17 lost. 

1875.— April 30— Bonker's HîU, Staffordshire. Ail killed, 42 
în nnmber. Dec. 6— Alexandra Fit, Wigan. Cage upset, and 7 
killed. Dec. 7— Doffryn Fit, Tredegar. 20 killed. Dec. 7— 
Swaith, Barasley. 140 killed. 

1876.— Dec. 18— Abertillery, Monmonth. 20 killed. 

1877.—Jan. 23— Home Farm Fit, Hamilton. Flooded; 4 
men drowned. Oct. 12 — Explosion in Eing Fit, Femberton, near 
Wigan. 37 killed, inclnding three of a band of ezplorers, Mr. 
Watkin, manager, Mr. Cooke, certificated manager, and Mr. 
Laverick, nnderlooker, who were snffocated by after-damp. Oct. 
22 — ^Explosion in Dixon's Fit, High Blantyre. 214 perished. 

1878. — March 12 — Kearsley, near Bolton. 43 lives lost. 

The accident to which référence has been made so far 
winds up the fearful catalogue. 
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doring hb year cf office. By the Rev. W. B. Pope, D.D., late Président ol 
the Wesleyan Methodist Conférence. 8vo. Price 8s. 6d. 

Pope (W. B.) The Person of Christ: Dogmatic, Scrip- 
tural, Historical. The Femley Lecture for 1871. With two additions^ 
Essays on the Biblical and Ecdesiastical Development of the Doctrine, and 
Illustrative Notes. By the Rev. W. B. Pofb, D.D. 8vo. Price 7s. 

Pope (W. B.) The Prayers of St. Paul. Being an Analysîs 

and Exposition of the Devotional Portion of the Apostle's Writings. By tbc 
Rev. W.B. Pore, D.D. 8vo. Price 7s. 

Randles (M.) For Ever ! An Essay on Etemal Punish- 

ment. By the Rev. Marshall Randlbs. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. Price 5s. 

Rigg (J. H.) Discourses and Addresses on Leading Truths 

of Religion and Philosophy. ByjAMSsH. Rigg, D.D. DemySvo. Price los. 

Ri&g (J« H-) Modem Anglican Theology. Chapters on 
Colrhidgb, Harb, Mauricb, Kingslkv, and Jowett : and on the doctrine 
of Sacrifice and Atonement. Third Edition Revised, to which is prefixed a 
Memoir of the late Canon Kingsley, with Perscmal Réminiscences. By tb« 
Rev. James H. Rzgg, D.D. Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 

Rigg (J* H.) The Sahhath and the Sahhath Law before 
and after Christ. By the Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Price 2s. 

Robinson (E. J.) How to Pray and What to Pray For. 

An Expositicm of the Lord's Prayer and Christ^s Introductory Sayings. By 
the Revi Edward Jbwitt Robinson. Crown 8vo. Price 5s. 
Robinson (E. J.) The Caravan and the Temple, and Songs 
of the Pilgrims. Psahns cxx. — cxxxiv. By the Rev. £. J. Rcwinson. 
Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 
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Robinson (£. J.) The Mother of Jésus not the Papal 

Mary. By the Rev. E. J. Romnson. Crown 8vo. Prîce 6s. 
Tyson (Rev. W.) Expositorjr Lectures on St. PauFs 

Episde to the Romans. Svo. 

Unsworth (W.) The Aggressive Character of Christianity. 
By tke R«v. William Unsworth. Crowa Bvo. Priœ 3s. 6d. 

Unsworth (W.) The Biotherhood of Man ; or, Christian 
Sodology. By the Rev. Wiluam Unsworth, Âuthor of * The Aggressive 
Character of Christianity,' etc. Second Edition. Crowa 8vo. Price 4s. 

Waddy (S. D.) Sermons. By the late Rev. Samuel D. 

Waddy, D.D. Crown tvo. Price 4s. 
Watkinson (W. L.) Mistaken Signs : and other Papers 

on Christian Life and Ejcperience. Crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 

Watson (R.) Sermons and Sketches of Sermons* By the 
Rev« RfCKARD Watson. 

Three Volumes, demy 8vo. Prîce 15$. 
Three Volumes, post 8vo. Price xos. 6d. 

Watson (R«) Theological Instîtutes; or, a View of the 

Evidences, Doctrines, Morals, and Institutions of C^ristianity. By tke 
Rev. RicHAKO Watson. Four Volumes, royal z8mo. Price Z4s. 

Watson (R.) The Works of the Rev. Richard Watson« 
Wkh his Memoirs, by the Rev. Thomas Jackson. 

Thirteen Volumes, demy 8vo. Price £3 5s. 
Thirteen Volumes, post 8vo. Price £2 5s. 6d. 

Wesley (J.) Fifty- three Sermons by the Rev. John 

WBSI.SY, M.A. Crowa 8vo. Prioe 3s. 6d. 

Thèse Sermons, and Mr. Wesle/s Notes on ti«e New Testament» 
oonstitute the Standard Doctrines of the Methodist Connexion. 

Wesley (J.) Sermons on Several Occasions. By the Rev. 

John Wbslbv, M.A. Complète édition, coataining One Hundred and Forty« 
•ne Sermons, and a Life of the Author by the Rev. John Bbbcham, D.D. 

Tîuree Vols., crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 

Fine Edition, three Vols., crown 8vo. Price los. 6d. 

Library Edition, three Vols., demy 8vo. Price 15$. 

Wesley (J.) The Prose Works of the Rev. John Wesley, 

M.A. Edited by the Rev. Thomas Jackson. Thb Edition contains ail 
Che Latest Corrections of the Author ; and includes die Life of Mr. Wesley 
by the Rev. John Bbbcham, D.D. 

library Edition, Fourteen Volumes, demy 8vo. Pnce £3 zos. 

Cheap Edition, Fourteen Volumes, post âvo. Price £2 2s. 

Williams (Rev. H. W., D.D.) A Manual of Natural and 
Revealed Theology. Designed especîally for Local Freachers and Sunday 
School Teachers. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 

Wiseman (L. H.) Christ in the Wildemess; or, Prac- 
tical Views of our Lord's Temptation. By the Rev. Lukb H. Wisbman, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 



PUBUCATIONS OF 



COMMENTARIES, DICTIONARIES, &c, 

ILLUSTRATIYE OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 



Aida to Daily Méditation: being Practical Reflections 

and Obscrrations 09 a Passage of Scripture for each Day in the Year. 
Crown 8vo., doth. Price 3s. 6d. 

At His Feet : Daily Lessons in the Gospels for Devotional 

Use. By the Rev. G. Stringbr Rowb. Royal x6mo. Cloth, red edges. 
Price xs. 6d. 

The Holy Bible : with Notes, Critical, Bxplanatory, and 

Practical. By the Rev. Joseph Bbmson. With Maps and a Portrait of the 
Author. Six Volumes, Impérial 8vo. Price £2 5s. Cloth, red edges. 
Price £3 3S. 

A Biblical and Theological Dictionaiy: lUustrative of 

the Old and New Testaments. By the Rev. John Farrar. With Fou» 
Maps and Ninety-six Engravings. Qoth, red edges. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 

An Ecclesiastical Dictionary : Explanatory of the Histoiy» 

Antiquides, Hérésies, Sects, and Rdigious Dénominations of the Christiaa 
Church. By the Rev. John Farrar. Crown 8vo. Price 5s. 
Aids to the Student of the Bible : containing Analytical 

Notes, and Summaries of the several books; Historical, Chronological, and 
Geographical Tables ; List of Animais, Birds, Rqptiles, Plants, &e., found 
in Scripture ; Tables of Weights, Measures, and Time; Words Obsolète or 
Ambiguous ; together «rith a new Index to the Bible, a Concordance, and 
a Dictionary of Scripture Proper Names, with a séries of Maps. Foolscap 
8vo. Cloth,red edges. Price 2s. Pearl i6mo. Cloth, red edges. Price xs. 6d. 

The Proper Names of the Bible : their Orthography, 
FroBunciation, and Signification. With a brief Account of the Principal 
Persons, and a Description of the principal Places. By the Rev. John 
Farrar. i8mo. Price is. 6d. 

A Commentary on the Old and New Testaments : contain- 
ing copious Notes, Theological, Historical, and Critical ; with Improvements 
and Reflections. By the Rev. Joseph Svtcliffb, M.A. Impérial 8vo., 
cloth, marbled edges. Price X2S. 6d. 

The Synoptical Dictionary of Scripture Parallels and 

Références : being an Index of the Texts of Scripture Classified ; forming a 
Methodical Summary of the Principles. Doctrines, Precepts, and Facts of 
Scripture. Foolscap 8vo. Cloth, red edges. Price 3s. 6d. 
A Biblical and Theological Dictionary: Explanatory of 
the History, Manners, and Customs of the Jews, and neighbouring Nations. 
With an Account of the most remarkable Places mentioned in Sacred 
Scripture ; an Exposition of the principal Doctrines of Christianity ; and 
Notices of Jewish and Christian Sects and Hérésies. By the Rev. Richabb 
Watscv. Royal 8vo., cloth, red edges. Price zas. 6d. 
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An Exposition of the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. 

Mark, and of some other detached parts of Scripture. 6y the Rev. Richard 
Watson. Demv 8vo., Price 6s. ; i2mo., Price 3s. 6d. 

The New Testament, with Explanatory Notes. By the 

Rev. John Whsley. Widi the Author's last Corrections. 
Pocket Edition. x8mo. Priée 2s. 
Large-Type Edition. 8vo, Price 4s. 6d. 
library Edition, fine paper. Demy 8vo. Priée 6s. 

The Prophet of Sorrow ; or, the Life and Times of 

Jeremiah. By the Rev. Thornley Smith. Crown 8vo. Priée 3s. 6d. 

The Holy Child Jésus ; or, the early Life of Christ : viewcd 
in connection wîth the History, Chronok)gy, and Archaeology of the Times. 
By the Rev. Thornlbv Smith. Foolscap 8vo. Price is. 6d. 

An Exposition of St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans. By 
the Rev. Hknky W. Williams, D.D. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 

An Exposition of the Epistle to the Hehrews. By the 

Rev. Hknky W. Williams, D.D. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 
Scripture compared with Scripture. A Plan for Daily 
Bible Reading throughout the Year. Price 4d. Lîmp dotb, gilt edges, 6d. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Asbury (Francis), The Pioneer Bishop ; Life and Times of. 

By w. P. Strickland. Royal 32rao. Price is. ; Gilt edges, is. 4d. 
Alpine Missionary (The) ; or, the Life of J. L. Rostan, 

Missionary Pastor in France, Switcerland, and the Chasinel Isles. By the 
Rev. Matthew Lblibvrb. Translated from the French Edition, by the 
Rev. A. J. French, B.A. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 
Backwood's Preacher (The), Autobiography of Peter 

Caitwright, an American Methodist Travelling Preacher. Cr. 8vo. 2S. 

Bail (H.) Memorials of Miss H. Bail, of High Wycombe* 

The first Methodist Sunday School Teach«er. Foolscap 8vo. Price is. 6d. 

Birchenall (J.) The Life of John Birchenall, M.R.C.S., 
F.L.S., of Maeclesfield : includtng Autobiography, Extracts fi-om Diary, 
Sketches, Aphorisms, &c. By the Rev. A. J. Feench, B.A. Crown 8vo. 
With Portrait, and an Introduction by the Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D. Price 5s- 

Boardman (R.) The Western Pioneers; or, Memorials of 
the Rev. Richard Boardman and Joseph Pilmooe, the First Preachers 
appointed by John Wesley to labour in North America ; with Brief Notices 
of Contemporary Persons and Events. By the Rev. J. P. Lockwood. 
Crown 8vo. With Portraits and Illustrations. Price 3s. 

Bramwell (W.) The Christian Minister in Eamest. A 
Memoir of the Rev. William Bramwell. By the Rev. Thomas Harris. With 
a Portrdt. Royal x8mo., gât edges. Price 3s. Cheap Edition. Royal 
3200. Price lA. 



PUBUCATIONS OF 



Bunting (William M.)> Mcmofialt of. Beîng Sélections 

from Mb ScrmoBS, Letten, aad Pocma. Edked \j tkc Rer. G. Stkingbk 
RowK. Witk a Biograpbical Intioductioii bgr Thomas Psbcitai . Bvmting. 
Crowa 8to. Priée 3s. 6d. 

Carvosso (W.) Memoîrs of William Carrosso. Wrktea 

by hifluelf, aad edked by bis Soa. Widb a Povtralt. Royal x8au>. Gik 
edges. Price as. éd. Cbôp Editioa. Royal sano. Price xs. 

Casson (H.) Christianity in Eamest: the Life and 
Labovrs of the Re-v. Hodgson Cass<»n. By A. Stvxlb. Foolscap 8to. 
Witk Postrait. Price as. 

Clarke (A.) The Life of Dr. Adam Clarke. By the Rev. 
Dr. Ethxridgx. With a Portrait. Post 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 
Cbeap fiditioB. Royal 32MO. Price xs. 6d. 

Coke (T.) The Life of Thomas Coke. By the Rey. Dr. 

Ethbkidgx. Witk a Portrait. Post dvo. Price 3s. 6d. 
Cbeap EditioB. Royal 321110. Price ss. 6d. 

Collins (T.) The Life of the Rev. Thomas CoDins. By the 

Rer. Samusl Colby. Fifth Editio». with Portrak. Crown 8yo. Price 3s.6d. 

Cryer (M.) Holy Living Exemplified in the Life of Mrs. 
Maky Ckykii, of Maaaargoody, South India. By the Rev. Alfbb» Basrbtt. 
Royial 32010. Price xs. ; gjk-edges is. 4d> 

Dizon (J.) The Life of James Dixon, D.D., Wesleyan 
Ministcr. Wrktea by bis Son, Rkhabd Watson I>ixoir, M. A., Miaet 
Canon in Carlisic Calbedral Chwrck. With tkrce Portiaits of Dr. DucoM, 
and a Vignette of bis BirthpkK:e. Crewn 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 

Dizon (T.) The Earnest Methodist. A Memoir of the late 
Mr. TboflBas Dko», of Giantbam. By Us Nefkew, tke Rer. Jossm 
DixoN. Foolscap 8vo. Wiih Portrait. Price sa. 

Father Reeves, the Methodist Class Leader. By Edward 

CoKDKROY. xSmo. Price xs. 

Fletcher (JO The Life of the Rev. John Fletcher. By 

âke ReT. Jœxwa BxNScar. With a Portrait, xano. Plrice 3s. 6d. 
Cbeap Edition. Royal 32010. Price xs. 

Fletcher (Mrs.) Life of Mrs. Fletcher. By Rev. H. Moore. 

With Portrait. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. Cheap Edtn. Royal 3«no. Price xa. 
George (E.) Memoirs of Elizabeth George. By the Rev. 
Hknsy J. PiGGOTT, B.A. With a Portrak. Crown 8vo. Price 99. 6d. 

Grimshaw (W.), Incumbent of Haworth. By the Rev. R. 

Spkncb Hardy. With a Portrait. Crown 8to. Price 3s. 
Hall (S. R.) Life of the Rev. Samuel Romilly HaU. By 

the Rev. Thomas Nkshtingalk. Ciown 8vo. With Portrait. Price as. 6ë. 
Hessel (Eliza.) True Womanhood; or, Memorials of 

Miss Eliza Hessel. By the Rer. Joshua Pbibstlxv, Crown 8vo. Witk 

Portrait. Price 3s. ; ^t edges» 3s. 6d. 
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Hont (J.) The Life of John Hunt, Missionary to the 

Cannibak in Fiji. By the Rev. Gborgb Stringbr Roim^. Foolscap 8vo. 
With Portrait and otiier Illustratioas Prioe as. 6cL, limp doth, xs. 6d. 

Jackson (T.) Lives of Early Methodist Preachers. Chîeily 

written by thetnselves. Edited, with an InCroductory Essay, by the Rev« 
Thomas Jackson. Library Edition, Six Vols. Crown 8vo. Frice xss. 
Cheap Edition, Six Vols. Foolscap 8vo. Price gs. 

Jackson (T.) RecoUections of My Own Life and Times. 
By Thomas Jackson. Edtted by Uie Rev. B. Frankland, B.A. Widi 
an Introduction and Postscript by G. Osborn« D.D. With a Portrak. 
Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 

Lockwood (A.) Little Abe ; or, the Bishop of Berry Brow« 

Bdng the Life of Abraham Lockwood, a qnaint and popular Local Preacher 
in the Methodist New Connexion. By F. Jewblu Crown 8vo. Clotk, 
gilt edges. Widi Portrait. Piice as. 6d. 

M'Owan (P.) A Man of God; or, Providence and Grâce 

Exemplified in a Memoir of the Rev. Peter M*Owan. By the Rev. John 

M'OwAN. Crown 8vo. Price 58. 
MiUer (W. K.) Life of the Rev. W. E. Miller. By the 

Rev. Dr. Dixon. Foolscap 8vo. Price ss. ; limp cloth, zs. 6d. 
Nelson (J.) The Journal of Mr. John Nelson. Royal 

z8mo. Price zs. 6d. Cheap Edition. Rojral 32010. Price zod. 

Newton (R.) The Life of the Rev. Robert Newton, D.D« 
By the Rev. Thomas Jackson. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. Price as. 6d« 
Cheap liididon. Royal sano. Price zs. 6d. 

Ouseley (Gideon.) The Life of Gideon Ouseley. By the 

Rev. WiLUAM Akthos, If.A. Eighth thousand. Crown 8vo., with 
PortraiL Prioe 38. 6d. > 

Powell (Walter.) The Thorough Business Man. Memoîr 

of Waker Powell, Merchant, London and Mdboume. By the Rev. B. 
GiitBGORV. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo., with Portrait. Price 3s. 6d. 
Priestley (M. A.) Memorials of Mary Anne Priestley« 
Wife <^ the Rev. Jo9«ua Pribstlbv. By her Hudband. Foolscap 8vo. 
With Portrait. Price is. 6d. 

Recollections of Methodist Worthies. Foolscap 8vo. Price i6« 
Richardson (G.) The Peasant Preacher: Memoir of Mr« 

Charies Ridiardson. By the Rev. J. E. Coulson. Royal 32010. Price zs.; 

Gilt edges, zs. 4d. 

Rogers (Mrs.) The Expérience and Spiritual Letters of 
Mrs. Hester Ann Rogers. z8mo. Gilt edges. Price zs. 6d. 
Cheap Edition. Royal 32rao. Price zod. 
Rogers (Mrs.) The Expérience, Letters, and Journal of 

Mrs. Hester Ann Rogers. Royal z8mo. Gik edges. Price 3s. 6d. 

8haw (Bamabas.) The Story of his Life and Labours in 
South Africa. By the Rev. William Moistbs. Crown 8vo. Portrait and 
Illustrations, Price 31. 6d. 
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Shaw (W.) Memorials of the Life and Labours of then 
Rey. William Shaw, of South Âfrica. Crown 8vo. Price as. 6d. 

Shaw (Mrs.) Long Life and Peace : Memorials of Mrs. 
Elizabbth Shaw, of St. Austell. By Rev. R. C. Barratt. Foolscap 8vo. 
Price 3s. 

Shillington (T. A.) Christian Thoroughness : A Mémorial 
Sketch of Thomas Avkrell Shillington, J.P.» of Portadown. By the 
Rev. John Dwybr. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 

Shrewsbury (J. B.) Christ Glorified in the Life, Expéri- 
ence, and Character of Joseph B. Shrewsbury (late Médical Student, and 
Wesleyan Local Preacher, of Bradford, Yorkshire). Written by his Father. 
Royal samo. Price is. ; Gilt edges, is. 4d. 

Smith (J.) Memoirs of the Life, Character, and Labours 

of the Rev. John Smith. By the Rev. R. Trkffrv, Jun. With an Intro« 

ductory Essay by the Rev. Dr. Dixon. Royal i8mo. Gilt edges. Price 3s, 

Cheap Edition, without the Introductory Essay. Price xs. 

Smith (J.) A Methodist Pioneer : The Life and Labours of 
John Smith, including Notices of Early Methodism in the North of Ireland. 
By C. H. Crookshank, M.A. Foolscap 8vo. Price is. 6d. 

Stoner (D.) Memoirs of the Rev. David Stoner. By the Rev.' 
Dr. Hannah and Mr. William Dawson. With a Portrait. Royal x8mo. 
Gilt edges. Price 2s. 6d. Cheap Edition. Royal 32mo. Price zs. 

Taylor (M. C.) Memoir of the Rev. Michael C. Taylor, 
With Extracts from his Correspondenoe. By the Rev. B. Hbllier. Crowx^ 
8vo. Price 3S. 6d. 

Threlfall (W.) Memorials of the Rev. W. Threlfall. By 

the Rev. Samuel Broadbent. x8mo. With Portrait. Price zs. 6d. 

Toase (W.) Memorials of the Rev. William Toase. 
Compiled by a Friend. With an Introduaion by the Rev. Wiluam 
Arthur, M.A. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. <5d. 

Treffry (R.) Memoirs of the Rev. R. Treffry, Jun. 

With Selea Remains. By his Father, the Rev. Richard Trbffry. Wkh 
a Portrait. i2mo. Price 4s. 6d. 

Tucker (Mrs. J.) Mémoir of Mrs. Jane Tucker, wife of 

the Rev. Charles Tucker, some time Missionary to Haabai and Tonga. By 
Mrs. G. F. Whitb. Edited by the Rev. H. W. Williabis, D.D. Crown 
8vo. Price as. 6d. 

Tumer, James; or, How to Reach the Masses. By £. 

M*Hardib. Crown 8vOi Price 3s. 

Vasey (T.) The Life of the Rev. Thomas Vasey. By hb 

Widow. Crown 8vo. With Portrait. Price as. 6d. 

Waddy (S. D.) The Life of the Rev. Samuel D. Waddy, 
D.D. ByhisYoungestDaughter. Crown 8vo.. with Two Portraits. Price ss. 
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Watson (R.) Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the 

Rev. Richard Watson. By the Rev. Thomas Jackson. With a Portrait. 
Royal z8mo. Price 3s. 6d. 8vo. Price 55, 

Wesley (C.) The Life of the Rev. Charles Wesley. 

Comprisiog a Review of his Poetry ; Sketches of the Rise and Progress of 
Methodism ; with Notices of Contemporary Events and Characters. By the 
Rev. Thomas Jackson. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 

Wesley (C.) The Journal of the Rev. Charles Wesley. 

With Sélections from his Correspondence and Po^ry, and an Introductimi 
by the Rev. Thomas Jackson, Two Vols. Royal i8mo. Price 7s. 

Wesley (J.) The Life of the Rev. John Wesley. By the 

Rev. Richard Watson. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition. Royal 32mo. Price zs. 4d. 

Wesley (J.) His Life and his Work. By the Rev. M. 
Lblisvrb. Translated by the Rev. A. J. French. With a Portrait Crown 
8vo. Price 2s. 

Wesley (J.) The Living Wesley, as he was in his Youth 

and in his Prime. By the Rev. Jamks H. Rigg, D.D., Principal of the 
Wesleyan Training Collège, Westminster. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 

Wesley (J.) The Father of Methodism : A Life of the 
Rev. John Wkslky, A. M. By Mrs. Cosslktt. Second Edition, 
enlarged. Foolscap 8vo. Forty-five Illustrations. Price is. 6d. 

Wesley (J.) The Joumals of the Rev. John Wesley. 

Four Vols. Crown 8vo. Price los. 
West (F. A.) Memorials of the Rev. Francis A. West. 

Being a Sélection from his Sermons and Lectures. With a Biographical 
Sketch by one of his Sons, and Personal Recollections by the Rev. B. 
Grsgory. Crown 8vo. Price 4s. 

Wharton (H.) The Story of the Life and Missionary 
Labours of the Rev. Henry Wharton in the West Indies, the Gold Coast, 
and Ashanti. By the Rev, W. Moister. Crown 8vo. With Portrait and 
Illustrations. ' Price 3s. 6d. 

Wood (J.) The Life of the Rev. Joseph Wood. With 
Extracts from his Diary. By the Rev. H. W. Wiluams. With a Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 

The Methodist Family Library of Standard Biographical 

and other Works, designed to promote Spiritual Life. Twenty-one Volumes. 
Royal 3amo. Price 22s.; or in Handsome Box, 29s. Giltedges, 29s,; or 
in Handsome Box, 36s. 6d. 



Wesley's (Rev. John and Charles) Poetîcal Works : A 

New and Complète Edition. Reprinted from the Origînals, with the last 
corrections of the Authors ; together with the Poems of Charlbs 
Wesley not before published. Collected and Arranged by the Rev. 
Gborgb Osbosn, D.D. Thirteen Volumes. Crown 8vo. Price £2 5s. 



To PUBLICATIONS OF 



ROMAN CATHOLICISM. 

Elliott (C.) Delîneation of Roman Catholicîsm, drawn from 

the Authentic and Acknowledged Standards of the Church of Rome ; in which 
her peculîar Doctrines, Morals, and Usages are Stated, Treated at Large, and 
Confûted. By the Rev. Charles Elliott^ D.D. New Edition, with a 
Supplément ; being an Exposition of certain changes which the Papacy has 
imdergone during the Pontificate of Pius IX. By Wiluam Harkis Rulb, 
D.D. Price Z3S. 6d. ; Half-bound in Morocco, ■175. 6d. 

The Supplément ts sold separately» Price dx. &f. 

Rule (W. H.) History of the Inquisition, from its Establish- 
ment in the Twelfth to its Extinction in the Nineteenth Century. By 
the Rev. W. H. Ruus, D.D. Third Edition, with a new chapter on 
'WallingUp.* TwoVols. 8vo. With Illustrations. Price 15s. 

Rule (W. H.) Martyrs of the Reformation : a Hîstory of 

Martyrdoras, Confessions, and Sufièrings, from the Dawn of the Reformation 
to the Nineteenth Century. By the Rev. W. H. Rulb, D.D. 8vo. Price 8s. 

Robinson (E. J.) The Mother of Jésus not the Papat 
Mary. By the Rev. E. J. Robinson. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 

Authentic Report of the Discussion held in Rome on the 

Evenings of February gth and xoth, 1872, between Catholic Priests and 
Evangelical Ministers, conceming the Coming of St. Peter to Rome. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. Wiluam Arthur, M.A. Paper covers, Crown 8vo., 
Price 6d. ; Qoth, Price xs. 

METHODISM. 

Williams (H. W.) The Constitution and Polity of Wes- 

leyan Methodism. Being a Digest of its Laws and Institatioos. Brought 
down to the Conférence of x88o. By the Rev. Hbnrv W. Williams, D.D. 
Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 

Pierce (Wm.) Ecclesiastical Principles and Polity of the 

Wesleyan Methodists. Comprising a Complète Compendium of their Laws 
and Régulations, from 1774 to 1873. Revîsed by the Rev. Dr. Jobson. 
Royal 8vo., Price X5S. ; Hdf Morocco, Price aos. 

Christophers (S. W.) Class Meetings in relation to the 
Design and Success of Methodism. By the Rev. S. W. Christophers. 
Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 

Rîgg CI» H.) The Connexional Economy of Wesleyan 
Methodism in its Ecclesiastical and Spiritual Aspects. By James H. Rigg, 
D.D. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 

Rigg O» ^0 The Churchmanship of John Wesley, and 
the Relations of Wesleyan Methodism to the Church of England. By James 
H. Rigg, D.D. Crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 

Stevens (A.) The History of Methodism from its Orîgin 
to the Centenary Year. By Abbl Stevens, LL.D. Three Volumes. 
Crown 8vo. With Portraits. Price xss. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE. 

PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 

Our Indian Empire : Its Rise and Growth. By the Rev. 
J. Shaw Banks. Impérial z6ino. Thirty-five Illustrations and Map. 

Zoology of the Bible. By Harland Coultas. Préface 

by the Rev. W. F. Moulton, D.D. Impérial lômo. X36 Illustrations. 
Mîssionary Anecdotes, Sketches, Facts, and Incidents. 
By the Rev. William Moistbr. Impérial i6mo. Eight Page Illustrations. 

Northern Lights ; or, Pen and Pencil Sketches of Nineteen 
Modem ScottishWorthies. By the Rev. J. Marrât. Crown 8vo. Portraits 
and Illustrations. 

PRICE THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 

Rambles in Bible Lands. By the Rev. Richard Newton, 

D.D. Impérial x6mo. Seventy Illustrations. 

* Land of the Mountain and the Flood ' : Scottish Scènes 
and Scenery delineated. By the Rev. Jabbz Marrât. Impérial x6mo. 
Map and Seventy-six Illustrations. 

Popery and Patronage. Biographîcal Illustrations of Scotch 

Church History. Impérial x6mo. Ten Illustrations. 

Wyclifife to Wesley : Heroes and Martyrs of the Church in 

Britain. Impérial z6mo. Twenty-four Portraits and Forty other Illustrations. 

John Lyon j or, From the Depths. By Ruth Elliott. 

Crovm 8vo. Flve Full-page Illustrations. 

Chronicles of Capstan Cabin ; or, the Children's Hour. By 
J. Jackson Wray. Impérial x6mo. Twenty-dght Illustrations. 

The Thorough Business Man : Memoir of Walter Powell, 

Merchant. By Rev. B. Grbgory. Seventh Edtn. Crown 8vo., with Portrait. 

The Life of Gideon Ouseley. By the Rev. William 

Abthur, M.Â. Eighth Thousand. Czown 8vo. With Portrait. 

Missionary Stories, Narratives, Scènes, and Incidents. 

By the Rev. W. Moistbr. Crown Bvo. Eight Page Illustrations. 
Sunshine in the Kitchen ; or, Chapters for Maid Servants. 
Fourth Thousand Crown 8vo. Numerous Illustrations. By Rev. B. Smith. 

Way-Marks: Placed by Royal Authority on the King*s 

Hig^way. Being One Hundred Scripture Proverbs, Enforced and Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. Eight Page Engravings. By Rev. B. Smith. 
Oems Reset ; or, the Wesleyan Catechisms Illustrated by 

Imagery and Narrative. Crown 8va By Rev. B.-Smith. 

Vice-Royalty ; or, A Royal Domain held for the King, and 
enrichedby the King. Crown 8vo. Twelve page Illustns. By Rev. B. Smith. 

PRICE THREE SHILLINGS. 

Qlimpses of India and Mission Life. By Mrs. Hutcheon. 
Crown 8vo. Eight Page Illustrations. Ooth, gîlt edget. 



PRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCB. 



Lîttle Abe ; or| the Bishop of 

Berry Brow. Being the Life of 
Abraham Lockwood, a quaint and 
popular Local Preacher in the Me- 
thodist New Connexion. By F. 
Jewell, Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt 
edges. With Portrait. 

Cecily : A Taie of the Englîsh 
Reformation. By Emma Leslib. 
Crown 8vo. Five full-page lUustns. 

Glimpses of India and Mis- 
sion Life. By Mrs. Hutchfom". 
Crown 8vo. Eight Page lUustns. 

The Beloved Prince : A Me- 

moir of His Royal Highness, the 
Prince Consort. By William 
NiCHOLS. Crown 8vo. With Por- 
trait and Nineteen Illustrations. 
Cloth, gilt edges. 

Glenwood: A Story of School 
Life. By Julia K. Bi.oomfield. 
Crown 8vo. Seven Illustrations. 

Undeceived : Roman or An- 
glican ? A Story of English Ritual- 
ism. Crown 8vo. 

Self-Culture and Self-Relî- 

ance, under God the Means of Self- 
Elevation. By the Rev. W, Uns- 
WORTH. Crown 8vo. 

Old Daniel j or, Memoîrs of 

a Converted H indu, with Descrip- 
tion of Village Life in India. By the 
Rev. T. HoDSON. Coloured lllus- 



The King's Messenger: A 

Story of Canadian Life. By the 
Rev. W. H. WiTHROw, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 

A Pledge that Redeemed 

Itself. By Sarson, Author of * Blind 
Olive,* etc. Crown 8vo. Numerous 
Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges. 

The Story of a Peninsular 

Vétéran : Setgeant in the 43rd Light 
Infantry during the Peninsular War. 
Oown évo. 13 Illustrations. 

Ray S from the Sun of Right- 
eousness. By the Rev. Richard 
Newton, D.D. Crown 8vo. Eleven 
Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges. 

In the Tropics ; or, .Scènes 

and Incidents of West Indian Life. 
By the Rev Jabez Marrât. Crown 
8vo., with Illustrations, &c. 

Climbing : A Manual for the 

Young wlio Désire to Rise in Both 
Worlds. By the Rev. Benjamin 
Smith. Crown 8vo. Sixth Edition. 
Our Visit to Rome, with 
Notes by the Way. By Uie Rev. 
John Rhodes. Royal z6ino. 
Forty-five Illastrations. * 

Gems of Piety in Humble 
Life. By the Rev. T. H. Walkkr. 
Royal i8mo. Eight Illustrations. 

The Lancasters and theîr 
Friends. A Taie of Methodist Life. 
By S. J. F. Crown 8vo. 

Those Boys. By Faye 

Huntington. Cr, 8vo. lUustrtd. 



trations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges. 

MARK GUY PEARSÈ'S WORKS. 
Seven Volumes^ Croum 8ro., Cloth^ Gilt Edges, Price as. 6d. eack. 

z. — Daniel Quorm, and his Relig^ous Notions. FiRST 

Séries. Sixty*second Thousand. 
2. — Daniel Quorm, and his Religious Notions. Second 

Séries. Seventeenth Thousand. 
3' — Sermons for Children. Fifteenth Thousand. 
4. — Mister Hom and His Friends; or, Givers and Giving. 

Seventeenth Thousand. 

5. — Short Stories : and other Papers. Fifth Thousand. 
6.— « Good Will * : a Collection of Christr^as Stories. 

Sixth Thousand. 

7.~Homely Talks. Fifth Thousand. 



PRICB TWO 
SirWalterRaleigh: Pioneer 
of Anglo-American Colonisation. 
By Charlks K. True, D.D. 
Foolscap 8vo. 16 Illustrations. 

Homes and Home Life in 
Bible Lands. By J. R. S. Clifford. 
Foolscap Bvo. Eighty Illustrations. 



SHILLINGS. 

The Great Apostle; or, 

Pictures from the Life of St. Fatd. 
By Rev. Jabbz Marrât. FooIsc^ 
8vo. 38 Illustrations and Map. 
Martin Luther, the Prophet 
of Gcrmany. By the Rev. J . Shaw 
Banks. Foolscap Bvo. 13 lUustns. 



PRICE TWO SKILUl^GS-coHitnued. 



Hid Treasures, and the 

Search for Them : Lectures to Bible 
Classes. By the Rev. J. Hartley. 
Foolscap 8vo. With Frontispiece. 

Youthful Obligations. Illus- 

trated by a large number of Appro- 
priate Facts and Anecdotes. Fcap. 
8vo. Widi Illustrations. 

Eminent Christian Phil- 

anthropists. Brief Biographicai 
Sketches, designed especiaUy as 
Studies for the Young. By the 
Rev. Gborgb Maundbr. Fcap. 
8vo. Nine Illustrations. 

The Tower, the Temple, and 

the Minster : Hi^toricai and Bio- 
graphicai Associations of the Tower 
of London, St. Paul's Cathedral, 
and Westminster Abbey. By the 
Rev. J.W.Thomas. Second Edition. 
Foolscap 8vo. 14 Illustrations. 

The Stolen Children: Fcap. 

8vo. Six Illustrations. 



The Prisoner's Friend : The 

Life of Mr. James Bundv, of Bris- 
tol. By his Grandson, the Rev. W. 
R. Williams. Foolscap 8vo. 
Peter Pengelly ; or, * True 
as the Clock.' By T. J. Wrav, 
Crown 8vo. Forty Illustrations. 

My Coloured Schoolmaster : 

and other Stories. Bv the Rev. 

H. Blbbv. Fcap. 8vo. Five Illustns. 
Female Heroism and Taies 

of the Western World. By the Rev. 

H. Blbbv. Fcap 8vo. 4 Illustns. 
Capture of the Pirates : with 

other Stories of the Western Seas. 
By the Rev. Henry Blebv. Fcap. 
8vo. Four Illustrations. 

Adelaide's Treasure, and 

How the Thief came Unawares. 
By Sarson, Author of 'A Pledga 
thatRedeemed Itself/etc. 4 Illstns. 

Coals and Colliers ; or, How 

we Cet the Fuel for our Fires. By 
S. J. Fitzgerald. Cr. 8vo. Illustns. 



PRICE EIGHTEENPENCE. 
*LtttleRay^ Séries, Royal i6mo. 



Little Ray and Her Friends. 

By RuTH Elliott. Five Illustns. 
The Breakfast Half-Hour. 
Addresses on Religions and Moral 
Topics. By the Rev. H. R. Burton. 
Twenty-five Illustrations. 

Gleanings in Natural His- 

tory for Young People, Profusely 
Illustrated. 

Broken Purposes; or, the 

Good Time Coming. By Lillib 
MoNTFORT. Five Page Illustrations. 
The History of the Tea-Cup : 
vidth a Descriptive Account of the 
Potter's Art. By the Rev. G. K. 
Wedgwood. Profusely Illustrated. 

The Cliftons, and their Play- 

Hours. By Mrs. Cosslett. Seven 
Page Illustrations. 

The Lilyvale Club and its 
Doings. By Edwin A. Johnson, 
D.D. Royal i6mo. Seven Page 
Illustrations. 

The Bears* Den. By E. H. 

Miller. Six Page Illustrations. 



Ned's Motto; or, Little by 

Little. By the author of * Faithful 
and True,' * Tony Starr's Legacy.' 
Six Page Illustrations. 

A Year at Riverside Farm. 
By E. H. Miller. Royal i6mo. 
Six Page Illustrations. 

The Royal Road to Riches. 

ByE. H. Miller. Fifteen Illustns. 
Maude Lindenj or, Work- 
ing for Jésus. By Lillib Mont- 
fort. Four Illustrations. 

Oscar's Boyhood ; or, The 
Sailor's Son. By Daniel Wise, 
D D. Six Illustrations. 

Summer Days at Kirkwood. 
By E. H. Miller. Four Illustns. 

Holy-Days and Holidays ; 
or, Memories of the Calendar for 
Young People. By T. R. S. Clif- 
FORD. Numerous Illustrations. 

Talks with the Baims about 
Baims. By Ruth Elliott. IUus. 

My First Class : and other 
Stories. By Ruth Elliott. IUus. 



An Old Sailor's Yarn : and 

other Sketches from Daily Life. 

The Stony Road : A Taie of 

Humble Life. 

Stories for Willing Ears. 
For Boys. ByT. S. E. 



* Wee Donald' Séries. Royal \6mo. 



Stories for Willing Ears. 

For Giris. By T. S. E. 

Thirty Thousand Pounds : 
and other Sketches from Daily Life. 

*Wee Donald': Sequel to 
•Stony Road,* 



PRICE EIGHTEENPENCE. 
Three Indian Heroes : the 

Missionaiy ; the Soldier ; the States- 
man. By the Rev. J. Shaw Banks. 
Third Edition. Numerous Illustns. 

David Livingstone, Mission* 

ary and Discoverer. By the Rev. 
J. Marrât. Fifteen Page Illustns. 

In the Tropics ; or, Scènes 

and Incidents of West Indian Life. 
By the Rev. J. Marrât. Crovm 
8vo. Illustrations and Map. 

Columbus; or, The Dis- 

cov< ry of America. By Gborgb 
CuEiTT. Seventeen Illustrations. 

Cortes; or, The Discovery 

and Conquest of Mexico. By 
George Cubitt. Nine Illustrations. 

Pizarro; or, The Discovery 

and Conquest of Peru. By Gborgb 
Cubitt. Nine Illustrations. 

Granada ; or, The Expulsion 
of the Moors from Spain. By 
George Cubitt. Seven Illustrations. 

James Montgomery, Chris- 
tian Poet and Philanthropist. By 
Rev. J. Marrat. Eleven Illustns. 

The Father of Methodism. 

A Sketch of the Life and Labours 
of the Rev. John Wesley, A. M. For 
Young People. By Mrs. Cosslbtt. 
Forty-five Illustrations. 

Old Truths in New Lights. 

Illustrations of Scripture Trnth for 
the Young. By W. H. S. Numerous 
Illustrations. ( 



FooUca^ 8tw. Séries, 
Chequer AUey: A Story of 

Successful Christian Work. By the 
Rev. Frederick W. Briggs, M.A. 
The Englishman's Bible : 
How he Got it, and Why he Keept 
ît. By Rev. John Boybs, M.A. 
With Thirteen Illustrations. 

Home : and the Way to 
Make Home Happy. By the Rev. 
David Hay. With Frontispiece. 

Helen Leslie ; or, Truth and 

Error. By Adbunb. Frontispiece. 
Building Her Ho use. By 
Mrs. R. A. Watson. Five Illus- 
tratîcxis. 

Rays from the Sun of Rîght- 

eousness. By the Rev. R. Nuwtok. 
Ëleven lUnstrations. 

Memorials of Miss Hannah 

Ball, of High Wycombe : the First 
Methodist Sunday School Teacher. 

A Methodist Pioneer: The 

Labours of John Smith, including 
Notices of the Early History of 
Methodism in the North of Ireland. 
By C. U. Crookshank, M.A. 
A Pledge that Redeemed 

Itself. By Sarson. 

Davy's Friend: and other 

Stories. By Jennib Perrett. 
Arthur Hunter's First 

Shillin|^. By Mrs. Crowe. 

Hill Side Farm. By Anna 

J. BUCKLAND. 

The Boy who Wondered ; 

or, Jack and Minnchen. By Mrs. 
Grorgb Gladstone. 



CHEAP EDITION OF MARK GUY PEARSE'S BOOKS. 
Fodscap Zvo. Prtce Eigfiteenpence each, 

1. Daniel Quorm, and His Religions Notions. isT Séries. 

2. Daniel Quorm, and His Religious Notions. 2ND Séries. 

3. Sermons for Children. 

4. Mister Hom and His Friends ; or, Givers and Giving. 

5. Short Stories : and other Papers. 

6. < Good Will ' : a Collection of Christmas Stories. 




PRICE ON 
RoycU lôfftû, 
Ancient Egypt : Its Monu- 
ments, Worship, and People. By 
the Rev. Edward Lightwood. 
Twenty-six Illustrations. 

Vignettes from English His- 

tory. By the Rev. James Ybambs. 
From the Norman Conqueror to 
Henry IV. Twenty-thrce Illustns. 



E SHILLING. 
CiotA, gUt UtUred, 

Margery's Christmas Box. 

By RuTH Elliott. Seven lUusts. 
No Gains without Pains : A 
True Life for the Boys. By H. C. 
Knight. Six Illustrations. 

Peeps into the Far North: 

Chapters on Iceland, Lapland, and 
Greenland. By S. E. Scholbs. 
Twenty-four Illustrations. 



PRICE ONE SUlhhlSG—CMitHUéd. 



Lessons from Noble Lives, 

and other Stories. 31 Illustrations. 

Stories of Love and Duty. 

For Boys and Giris. 31 Illustos. 

The Railway Pioneers; or, 

The Story of the Stephensons, 
Father and Son. By H. C Kmight. 
Fifteen Illustrations. 

The Royal Disciple : Louisa, 

Queen of Prussia. By C. R. Hurst. 
Six Illustrations. 

Tiny Tim : A Story of Lon- 

don Life. Founded on Fact. By 
F. HoRNBR. Twenty-two lUustns. 

John Tregenoweth: His 
Mark. By Mark Guy Pbarsb. 
Twenty-five Illustrations. 

«ni Try»; or, How the 

Farmei's Son became a Captain. 
Ten Illustrations. 

The Giants, and How to 
Fight Them. By Dr. Richard 
Nbwton. Fifleen Illustrations. 

The Meadow Daisy. By 
LiixiB MoNTFORT. Numerous lUus* 
trations. 

Robert Dawson ; or, The 

Brave Spirit. Four Page lUustns. 



The Tarnside Evangel. 

By M. A. H. Eight Illustrations. 
Rob Rat : A Story of Barge 
Life. By Mark Guy Pbarsb. 
Numerous Illustrations. 

The Unwelcome Baby, 

and what Became of Him : with 
other Stories of noble Lives Early 
Consecrated. By S. Ellbn Grb- 
GORY. Nine Illustrations. 

Jane Hudson, the American 

Girl. Four Page Illustrations. 

The Babes in the Basket; 

or, Daph and her Charge. Four 
Page Illustrations. 
Insect Lights and Sounds. 
By J. R. s. CUFFORD. Profusely 
Illustrated. 

Leaves from a MissionHouse 
in India. By Mrs. Hutchbon. 
Royal x6mo. Price xs. 

The Jew and His Tenants. 
By A. D. Walkbr. lUust. 

The History of Joseph : for 
the Yoimg. By the Rev. T. Champ- 
NBSS. Tvrelve Illustrations. 

The Old Miller and His Mill. 
By Mark Guy Pbarsb. Twelvc 
Illustrations. 



Gilbert Guestling; or, the Story of a Hymn Book. By 

Jambs Ybames. Illustrated. Foolscap 8vo. 

Incidents in my Bible-class : Records of Successhil Toîl în 

Senior Bible-class Teaching. By C. R. Parsons. Foobcap 8vo. Price xs. 

William the Silent, Prince of Orange. A Biographical 
Sketch. By the Rev. J. W. Thomas. Foolscap 8vo. With Portrait. 

Life on the Waves; or, Memorials of Captain George 
Léonard. By the Rev. A. Langlby. With Illustrations. zSmo. 

PRICE NINEPENCE. 
Impérial ^amo, Cloth^ lUuntinaUd» 



X. The Wonderful Lamp: and 
other Stories. By Ruth Êlliott, 
Five Illustrations. 

3. Dick's Troubles : and How He 
Met Them. By Ruth Elliott. 
Six Illustrations. 

3. The Chat in the Meadow: and 

other Stories. By Lilub Mont- 
fort. Six Illustrations. 

4. John's Teachers : and other 

Stories. By Lillib Montfort. 
Six Illustrations. 

5. Nora Grayson's Dream : and 

other Stories. By Lillib Mont- 
fort. Seven Illustrations. 



6. Rosa's Christmas Invitations : 

and other Stories. By Lilub 
Montfort. Six Illustrations. 

7. Ragged Jim's Last Song : and 

other Ballads. By Edward 
Bailby. Eight Illustrations. 

8. Pictures from Memory. By 

Adeunb. Nine Illustrations. 

9. The Story of the Wreck of the 

* Maria ' Mail Boat : with a 
Memoîr of Mrs. Hincksman, the 
only Sarvivor. Illustrated. 

10. Passages from the Life of 

Heinnch Stilling. Five Page 
Illustrations. 



PRICE IJlNEFENCE-^ûHtmufd. 



zx. Little and Wise: The Ants, 
The Coneys, The Locusts, and 
TheSpiders. By the Rcv. W. W. 
Newton. Twelve Illustrations. 

xa. Spoiling the Vines, and For- 
tune Telling. By the Rev. W. 
W. Newton. Eight Illustradons. 

X3. The Kingly Breaker, Concern- 
ing Play, and Sowîng the Seed. 
By the Rev. W. W. Newton. 

X4. The Fatherly Guide, Rhoda, 
and Fire in the Soûl. By the Rev. 
W.W. Newton. Twelve Illnstns. 



x6. Sketches from my Schoolroom.' 

Fotu* Illustrations. 
ly. Mary Ashton : a True Story 

of Eighty Years Ago. Four 

Illustrations. 
i8. The Little Prisoner: or, the 

Story of the Dauphin of France. 

Five Illustrations, 
xg. The Story of an Apprentice- 

ship. F.y the Rev. A. Langley. 
20. Mona Bell; or, Faithful in 

LitUe Things. 
SX. Minnie Neilson's Summer 

Holidays, and What Came of 

Them. 
22. After Many Days. 



15. Short Sermons for Little Peo- 
ple. By the Rev. T. Champness. 

PRICE EIGHTPENCE. 

The whole of the Twenty-two Ninepenny boolcs (sâg above) are sold in 

Limp Cloth at Eightpenre eadi. 

The foUowîng are ail in Cloth, gilt edges. 



Precious Seed, and Little Sowers. 

i8mo. Four Illustrations. Giltedgss. 
Janie : A Flower from South 

Africa. Bjr the Rev. R. Lamplough. 

i8mo. Wiih Portrait. 
Freddie Cleminson: The Brief 

Story of a Blessed Life. By the 

Rev. T. M'CuLLAGH. i8mo. With 

Portrait, etc. 
Soon and Safe : A Word to the 

Young Folks. By the Rev. Simpson 

Crump. iBmo. Illustrations. 
Christianity Compared with 

Popery : A Lecture. 



Death of the Eldest Son. By 

CiGSAR MaLAN. 

Emily's Lessons ; or, Chapters 

in the Life of a Young Christian. 
Fragments for Young Peopie. 
History of Joseph. By Agnes 

Bulmer. 
Jonathan Saville's Life. By the 

Rev. F. A. West. 
The Sunday Scholar's Guide. By 

the Rev. J. T. Barr. 
Ancass, the Slave Preacher. . 
Bernard Palissy, the Huguenot 

Potter. 



PRICE SIXPENCE. 
Cloth, lUuminated, and Coloured FronUspiece, 



X. 

2. 



6. 

7. 
8. 

9- 
xo. 

XX. 
X2. 
13. 

X4. 

X5. 
x6. 



A Kisa for a Blow: Stories 

about Peace and War. 
Louis Henrie; or, The Sister*s 

Promise. 
The Giants, and How to Fight 

Them. By Dr. R. Newton 
Robert Dawson; or, the Brave 

Spirit. 
Jane Hudson, the American 

Girl. 
The Jewish Twina. 
The *Book of Beasts. Illust. 
The Book of Birds. Illust. 
Proud in Spint. 
Althea Norton. 
Gertrude's Bible Lesson. 
The Rose in the Désert. 
The Little Black Hen. 
Martha's Hymn. 
Nettie Mathieson. 
The Prince in Disguise. 



The Children on the Plains. 
The Babes in the Basket. 
Richard Harvey; or, Taking 

a Stand. 
Kltty King : Lessons for Little 

Girls. 
Nettie's Mission. 
Little Margery. 
Margery's City Home. 
The Crossing Sweeper. 
Rosy Conroy's Lessons. 
Ned Dolan's Garret. 
Little Henry and his Bearer. 
Little Woodman and his 

Dog Caesar. 
Johnny : Lessons for Little 

Boys. 
Pictures and Stories for the 
Little Ones. 
31. A Story of the Sea : and other 
Incidents. 



S: 

19. 
20. 

2X. 
22. 
23. 

27. 
28. 

29. 

30 



The abovt are sold in Omamental Stiff Covers at Fourpbmcb each, 

WESLEYAN CONFERENCE OFFICE, 
2, Castle-Stbbxt, Ciry-BoAu; and 66, Patbbhostib-Bow, 
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